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Of Sound: the Cause of it ; and the various 

AfFe&ions of it concerned in M u s i c. 

#s£5*fe?&2&:& U SIC is a fcience of founds, whofe end is 
"yr JZ"$*. *W pleafure. Sound is the object in genera] ; 

y™ M ^& or > to fp ea k with the philofophers, it is the 
"6!^ ^t ' material object. But it is not the bufinefs o^ 
1$**z^%Jx% mufic, taken in a frrict and proper fenfe, to 

; : confider every phenomenon and property of 
found j that belongs to a more univerfal phiJofophy: yet, 
that we may understand what it is in founds upon whicb the 
formality of mufic depends^ /*, e, whereby it is diftinguifhed 
from other feiences, of which found may alfo be the object : 

or, what it is in founds that makes the particular and pro- 
per object of mufic, whereby it obtains its end 5 we mud a 
little confider the nature of found. 

So undis a word that (lands for every perception that comes 
by the ear immediately. And for the nature of the thing, 
it is now generally agreed upon among philofophers, and 
alfo confirmed by experience, to be the effect of the mutual 
eollifion, and confequem tremulous motion in bodies com- 
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mumcated to the circumambient fluid of air, and propagated 

through it to the organs of hearing. 

A tieatife that were defigned for explaining the nature 
of (ound univerfally, in all its known and remarkable 
phenomena, (hould, no doubt, examine very particularly 
every thing that belongs to the caufe of it; firfr, The 
narure of that kind of motion in bodies (excited by their 
mutual percuffion) which is communicated to the air; then, 
how the air receives and propagates that motion to certain 
diftances: And, laiily, How that motion is received by the 
ear, explaining the feveral parts of that organ, and their 
offices, that are employed in hearing. But as the nature and 
ceiign of what I propofe and have e flayed in this treatife, 
does not require io large an account of founds, I muft be 
content only to confider fuch phenomena as belong pro- 
perly to muiic, or ferve for the better undemanding of it. 
In order to which I {hail a little farther enlarge the preced- 
ing general account of the caufe of found. And, 

Full, That motion is neceflary in the production of 
fiund, is a conc'uHon drawn from all our experience- 
Again, that motion exifts, firft among the fmall and infen- 
fible parts of fuch bodies as are fonorous, or capable of 
found; excited in them by mutual collifion and percuffion, 
one againft another, which produces that tremulous motion 
fo obfervable in bodies* efpecialiy that have a free and clear 
found, as bells, and the firings of mufical inftruments; 

then this motion is communicated to, or produces a like 
motion in the air, or fuch parts of it as are apt to re- 
ceive and propagate it : for no motion of bodies at diftance 
can affect our fenfes (or move the parts of our bodies) with- 
out the mediation of other bodies, which receive thefe 
motions from the fonorous body, and communicate them 
to the organs of fenfe ; and no other than a fluid can reafon- 
ably be fuppofed. But we know this alfo by experience; for 
a bell in the exhaufted receiver of an air- pump can fcarcely 
be heard, which was loud enough before the air was drawn 
out. In the 1 aft place, this motion mull be communicated 
to thofe parts of the ear that are the proper and immediate 
inflruraents of hearing. The mechanifm of this nobte or- 
gan has ftill grear difficulties, which all the induftry of the 
moft capable and curiou* enquirers has not furmounted : 
there arc queftions all unfolved about the ufe of fome parts, 
and -perhaps other neceflary parts never yet difcovered : but 
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the moft important queflion among the learned is about the 
laft and immediate inftrument of hearing, or that part which 
lafr. receives the fonorous motion, and finishes what is ne- 
ceiTary on the part o( the organ. Confult chefe with the 
philosophers and anatomifts; I (hall only tell you the com- 
mon opinion, in fuch general terms as my defign permits, 
thus: Next to the external viable cavity or paflage into the 
ear, there is a cavity, of another form, feparate from the 
former by a thin membrane, or fkin, which is called the 
tympan or drum of the ear, from the refembJance it has 
to that inftrument :' within the cavity of this drum there is 
always air, like that external air which is the medium of 
found. Now, the external air makes its impreflion rirffc 
on the membrane of the drum, and this communicates the 
motion to the internal air, by which it is again communi- 
cated to other parts, till it reaches at laft to the auditory 
nerve, and there the fenfation is finifhed, as far as matter 
and motion are concerned; and then the mind, by the laws 
of its union with the body, has that idea we call found. 
It is a curious remark, that there are certain pans fitted for 
the bending and unbending of the drum of the far, in or- 
der, very probably, to the perceiving founds that are raifed 
at greater or lefler diftances, or whofe motions have dif- 
ferent degrees of force, like what we are more fenfible of j« 
the eye, which by proper mufcles (which are instruments of 
motion) we can move outwards or inwards, and change the 
very figure of, that we may better perceive very diitanc or 
near object. But I have gone far enough in this. 

Left what I have faid ot the caufe of found be too general, 

particularly with refpect. to the motion of the fononus body, 
which 1 call the original C3ufe, let us go a little farther with 
it. That motion in any body, which is the immediate 
caufe of its founding, may be owing to two different caufe*; 
one is, the mutual percufllon betwixt it and another body, 
which is the cafe of drums, bells, and the ftn'ngs of mufical 
instruments, &c. Another caufe is, the beating or dufhing 
of the fonorous body and the air immediately againft one 
another, as in all kind of Wind-inftruments, flutes, trumpets, 
hautboys, &c. Now in all thefe cafes, the motion which 
is the conlequence of the mutual percuflion betwixt the 
whole bodies, and is the immediate caufe of the fonorous 
motion which the air conveys to our ears, is an invifible 
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tremulous or undulating motion in the fmall and mfenfib?e 

parts of the body. To explain this ; 

AH vifible bodies are fuppofed to be compofed of a num- 
ber of fmall and infenfible parts, which ate of the fame na- 
ture in every body, being perfectly hard and ineompreflible ; 
of thefe infinitely little bodies are compofed others that are 
fomething greater, but fti'l infenfible, and thefe are dif- 
ferent, according to the different figures and union of "their 
component parts: thefe are again fuppofed to conftitute 
other bodies greater (which have greater differences than the 
laft) whofe different combinations do, in the 1 aft place, con- 
stitute thofe grofs bodies that are vifible and touchable.- 
The firft and fmall eft parts are abfolutely hard ; the others 
are comprefiible, and are united in fuch a manner, that be- 
ing, by a fufBcient external impulfe, comprefled, they reftore 
themfelves to their natural, or ordinary Irate : this compref- 
iion therefore happening upon the feock or impulfe made 
by one body upon another, thefe fmall parts or paiticles; 

by their reitirutivc power (which we alfo call elaftic faculty) 
move to and again with a very great velocity or fwiftnefs, in 
a tremulous and undulating manner, fomething like the- 
vifible motions of grofier fprings, as the chord of a muftcar 
internment; and this is what we may call the fonorous mo- 
tion which is propagated to the ear. But obferve that it is 
the infenfible motion of thefe particles next to the fmalleft, 
which is fuppofed to be the immediate caufe cf found ; and 
of thefe, only thofe next the furface can communicate with 
the air; their motion is performed in very fmall fpaces, and 
with extreme velocity j the motion of the whole, or of the 
greater parts being no further concerned than as they con- 
tribute to the other. 

And this is the hypothefis upon which Monfieur Perraurr, 
of trie Royal Society in France, explain? the nature and' 
phenomena of found, in his curious treatife upon that fub- 
je£t, " Effais de Pbyfique," torn. 2. Du Bruit. How this 
theory is fupported I (hail briefly {hew, while I confider a~ 
few applications of it. 

Of thofe hard -bodies that found by percuffion of others, 
let us confider a bell : ftrike u with any other hard body, 
and while it founds we can difcern a fenfible tremor in the 
furface, which fpreads more fenfibly over the whole, as 
the fhock is greater* This motion is not only in the parts 
n?xt the furface, but in 2II the pans through the whole 
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folidlty, becaufe we can perceive it alfo in the inner fur face 
of the belt, which muft be by communication with thofe parts 
that are immediately touched by the Asking body. And 
this is proved" by the ceafing of the found when the belt is 
touched in any other part- for this (hews the eafy and 
actual communication of the motion. Now this is plainly 
a motion of the feveral fmall and infenfifrle parts changing 
their fttuations with refpecl: to one another, which being fo 
many, and fo clofely united, we cannot perceive their mo- 
tions fcparately and diftinclly, but only that trembling which 
we reckon to be the effect of the confuflon of an infinite 
number of little particles Co elofely Joined and moving in in- 
finitely fma*l fpaces. Thus far any body will eaftly go with 
the hypothecs : but Monfieur Perrault carries it farther, and 
affirms, That that: vifible motion of the parts is no othcrwifc 
the caufe of the found than a3 it caufes the invifibie motion 
of the yet fmaller parts (which he calls particles, to difrin- 
guifti them from the other which he call's parts, the leaft of 
all being with him corpufcles) And this he endeavours to 
prove by other examples, as of chords and wind-mftruments. 

Let us confider them. 

Take a chord or firing of a mufical in-ft rumen ry ftretchcd 
to a fufficient degree for founding, when it is fixt at both 
ends, we make it found by drawing the chord from its {Irate 
poficion, and then letting it go; (which has the fame effect 
as what we properly call percufTion) the parts by this 
drawing, whereby the whole is lengthned, being put out of 
of their natural flare, or that which they had in the flrait 
line, do by their elaftidty reftore themfelves, which caufes 

that vibratory motion of the whole, whereby it moves to 
and again beyond the flrait line, in vibrations gradually 
fmaller, till the motion ceafe and the chord recover its for- 
mer pofition. Now the fhorter the chord is, and the more 
it is ftretched in the ft, ait line, the quicker thefe vibrations 
are : but however quick they are, Monfieur Perrault denies 
them to be the immeJiate caufe of the found ; becaufe, fays 
he, "m a very long chord, and not very fmalJ, ftretched only 
fo far as that it may give a diflincl found, we can perceive 
with our eye, befides the vibrations of the whole chord, a 
more confaCed tremor of the parts, which is more difcerni- 
ble towards the middle of the chord, where the par's vibrate 
in greater fpaces in iht motion of the whole; this Jaf£ 
motion of the parts which is eaaled by the firir. vibration* of 
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the whole, does again occafion a motion in the Icfler parts 
or particles, which is the immediate caufe of the found* 
And this he endeavours to confirm by this experiment, viz. 
Take a long chord (he fays, he made it with one of thirty 
foot) and make it found ; then wait till the found quite 
ceafe, and then alfo the vifiblc undulations of the whole 
chord will ceafe: if immediately upon this ceafing of the 

found, you approach the chord very foftly with the nail of 
your finger, you will perceive a tremulous motion in it, 
which is the remaining fmall vibrations of the whole chord, 
and of the parts caufed by the vibrations of the whole. 
Now thefe vibrations of the parts, are not the immediate 
caufe of found ; elfe how comes it that while they are yet in 
morion they raife no found ? The anfwer perhaps is this, 
That the motion is become too weak to make the found to 
be heard at any great diftance, which might be heard were 
the tympan of the ear as near as the nail of the finger, by 
which we perceive the motion. But to carry off this, Mr. 
Perrault fays, That as foon as this fmall motion is perceived, 
we fhall hear it found j which is not occafioned by renewing 
or augmenting the greater vibrations, becaufethe finger is not 
fuppofed to fiiike againil the chord, but this again ll the fin- 
ger, which ought rather to flop that motion j the caufe of 
this renewed found therefore is probably, that this weak 
motion of the parts, which is not fufficient to move the par- 
ticles (whofe motion is the firft that ceafes) receives fome 
kfEflance from the dafhing againfr. the nail, whereby 
they are enabled to give the particles that motion which is 

neceflary for producing the found. But left it fhould flill be 
thought, that this encounter with the nail may as well be 

fuppoied to incrcafe the motion of the parts to a degree fit 
for founding, as to make them capable of moving the par- 
ticles ; wc may confider, that the panicles being at reft in 
the parts, and having each a common motion with the whole 
part, may very eafdy be fuppoied to receive a proper and 
particular motion by that fhock ; in the Jame manner that 
bodies which are relatively at reft in a fhip, will be fhaken 
and moved by the fhock of the fhip againft, any body that 
can any thing confiderably oppofc its motion. Now io-r as 
fitnp'e as this experiment appears to be, I am afra d it can- 
not be fo esfily made as to give perfect U tisfa<5tion, be- 

caufe we can hardly touch a finng with our nail but it will 
found. 

But 
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But Mr. Perrault finifhes the proof of his hypothecs by 
the phaen6mena of wind-inftrumcnts. Take for example a 
flute; wc make it found by blowing into a Jong, broad, and 
thin canal, which conveys the air thrown out of the lungs, 
till it is dafhed againft that thin folid part which we call ihc 
tongue, or wind-cutter, that is oppofite to the lower orifice 
of" the forcfaid canal ; by which means the particles of that 
tongue are cornprefled, and by their refHtutive motion, they 
communicate to the air a f morous motion, which being im- 
mediately thrown againft the inner concave furface of the flute, 
and moving its particles, the motion communicated to the 
air, by all thefe particles both of the tongue and inner fur- 
face, makes up the whole found of the flute. 

Now to prove that only the very fmal) par.iclcs of the 
inner furface and edge of the tongue are concerned in the 
found of the flute, we mud confider, thau flutes of different 
matter, as metal, wood, or bone, being of the fame length and 
bore, have none, or very little fenfible difference in their found; 
nor is this fenfibly altered by the different thiclcnefs of the 
flute betwixt th»; outer and inner furface ; nor in thelaft place, 
is the found any way changed by touching; the flute, even 
though it be hard preiled, as it always happens in bells and 
other hard bodies chat found by mutual percuftion. All 
this Mr. Perrault accounts for by his hypothecs, thus; he 
tells us, That as the corpuleles are the fame in all bodies, 
the particles which they immediately confiitute, have very 
fmall differences in their nature and form; and th3t tfcc 
fpectfic differences ofvUible bodies, depend on the differ- 
ences of rhe parts made up of thefe particles, and the various 
connection of thefe parts, which make them capable of dif- 
ferent modifications of motion. Now, hard bodies that 
found by mutual percuflion one againft another, owe their 
founding to the vibration? oF all their parts, and by thefe 
to the infcnfible motions of their particles; but according to 
the differences of the parts and their connexions, which 
make them, either filver, or brafs, or wood, &c. fo are the 
differences of their founds, iiut in ivind-inffrumcnts (for 
example, flutes) as there are no fuch remarkable difference 
anfwering to their matter, their found can only be owing to 
the infenfible morion of the particles of the furface: far tiiefe 
being very little difference in all bodies, if we fuppvfe the 
found is owing to their motions only, it can have none, o: 
very fmall differences: and becaufe we fi.ul this true in fact, 
it makes the hypochefis txitmidy probable* I have never »j,- 
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deed fcen flutes of any matter but Wood, except of the fmatf 
kind we call flagellets, of which I have feen ivory ones* 
waofe found has no remarkable difie*ence from a wooden 
one ; and therefore I mud leave Co much of this proof upon 
Monfreur Perrault's credit. As to the other part, which is 
no lefs considerable, that no compreflion of the flute can 
jenfibly change its found, it is certain, and every body can 
eafily try it. "To which we may add, That flutes of diffe- 
rent matter are founded with equal eafe, which could not 
well be if their parts were to be moved ; for in diff- 
erent bodies thefe are differently moveable. But I muft 
make an end of this p*rt, in which I th-nk it is made plain 
eaough, that the motion of a body which caufes a founding 
motion in the air, is not any motion which we can poffibly 
«ive to the whole body, wherein all the parts are moved in 
one common direction and velocity; but it is the motion 
of the feveral fmall and undiftinguiihable parts, which being 
comprefied by an external force, do, by their elaftic power, 
reflore themfelves, each by a motion particular and proper to 
itfelf. But whether you will diltinguifh parts and particles 
as Mr. Perrault does, I leave to yourfelves, my defign not 
requiring any accurate determination of this matter. And 
now to come nearer to our fubjec>, I (hall next confider the 
differences and affections of founds that are any way con- 
cerned in mufic. 

Sounds are as various, or have as many differences, as the 
infinite variety of things that concur in their production ; 
which may be reduced to thefe general heads : Firft, The 
quantity j conftitution, and figure of the fonorous body ; with 

rhe manner of percuiFion> and the confequent velocity of 
the vibrations of the parts of the body and the air; alfo 
their equality and uniformity, or inequality and irregular- 

nt(s» Secondly, The conftitution and ftate of the fluid me- 
dium through which the motion is propagated. Thirdly, 
The cifpofition of the ear that receives that motion. And, 
fourthly, The diftance of the ear from the fonorous body. 
To which we may add, laftly, The confederation of the 
obfiacles that interpofe betwixt the fonorous body and the 
tzr ; with other adjacent bodies that, receiving an impreffion 
from the fluid fo moved, re-adt upon it, and give new modi- 
fication to the motion, and confequently to the found. 
Upon ail thefe do our differ en t perceptions of found de- 
pend. 

The 
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The variety and differences of founds, owing to the vari- 
ous degrees and combinations of the conditions mentioned, 
arc innumerable; but to our prcicnt defign we arc to confi- 
der the following diftineVions. 

1. Sounds, come under the fpecific diftinction, according 
to the kinds of bodies from which they proceed : thus metal 
is eafily diftlnguifhed from other bodies by the found ; and 
among metals there Is great difference o( found, as is dif- 
cornihle, for example, betwixt gold, filver and brafs. And 
for the purpole in hand, a moft notable difference is that of 
flrinjjed and wind-inftruments of mufic, of which there ?. re 
alfo fub-diviftons: thefe differences depend, as has been faid, 
upon the different conftitutions of thefe bodies; but they are 
not ftri&ly within the consideration of mufic, not the mathe- 
matical part of it at leaft, though they may be brought into 
the practical ; of which afterwards, 

2. Experience teaches us, that fome founds can be heard, 
by the fame ear, at greater dtffances than others ; and when 
we are at the fame diftance from two founds, I mean from 
the fonorous body or the place where the found firft rifrs., 
we can determine (for we learn it by experience and obfer- 
vation) which of the two will be heard fartbefr : by this 
comparifon we have the idea of a difference whofe oppofite 
terms are called loud and low (or ftrong and weak.) This 
■difference depends both upon the nature of different bodies, 
and upon other accidental circumffances, fuch as their 
figure; or the different force in the percuffion; and fre- 
quently upon the nature of the circumjacent bodies, that 
contribute to ths ftrengthening of the found, that is a con- 
jundVion of Icveral founds fo united as to appear only as one 
found : hut as the union of fevera! founds gives occafton to 
another dtftinc-tion, it (lull he confidered again, and we have 
only to obferve here that it is always the caufc of loudnefs ; 
yet this difference belongs not ffricliy to the theory of mufic, 
though it is brought into the practice, as that in the fhft 
article. 

3. There is an af7ccT:ion or property of found, whereby 
it is dtftinguiihed into acute, fharp or high -, and grave, 3at 
or low. The idea of this difference you will get by com- 
paring feveral founds or notes of a mufic il inffrument, or of 
2. human voice Tinging. Obferve the term Iozv> is fometimes 
Oppofed to loud, and .fometimes to acute, which yet ars 
very different things; ioudnefs is very well meafured by the 

ii diftancr 
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iTtuJnce or fpberc of audibiliry, which makes the notion of it 
very clear. Acutenefs, is h far different, that a voice or 
found may afcend or rife in degree oi acutenefs, and yet lofe 
nothing of its loudnefs, which can eafily be demonftrated 

upon any inftrument, or even in the voice ; and particularly 
if we compare the voice of a boy and a man. 

This relation of acutenefs and gravity is one o( the prin- 
cipal things concerned in muftc, the nature of which fhall be 
particularly confidered afterwards ; and I fhal! here obferve 
that it depends altogether upon the nature of the fonorous 
body itfelf, and the particular figure and quantity of it ; 
and in fome cafes upon the part of the body where it is 
{truck. So that, for example, the founds of two bells of 
different merals, and the fame fhape and dimcnfions, being 
ftruck in the fame place, will differ as to acutenefs and gra- 
vity ; and two bells of the fame metal will differ in acute- 
nefs, if they differ in fhape or in magnitude, or be ftruck in 
different parts: fo in chords, all other things being equal, 
if they differ cither in matter, or di mentions, or the degree 
of tenfion, as being fhctched by different weights, they will 
'alfo differ in acutenefs. 

But we muff carefully remark, that acutenefs and gravity, 
alfo loudnefs ai.d lowncfs are but relative things; fo that we 
cannot call any found acute or loud, but with reipeeT: to ano- 
ther which is grave or low in reference to the former; and 
therefore the fame found may be acute or ^rave, alfo loud 
or low in different refpecls. Again, thete relations arc to be 
found not only between the founds of different bodies, 
but alfo between dfferent founds of the fame body, for 
different force in the percuiuon will eaufe a louder or 
lower found, and ftriking the b;dy in different parts wilj 
make an acutcr or graver found, as we have remarkably de- 
monftrated in a bell, which as the flroke is greater gives a 
greater or louder found, and being (truck nearer the open 
end, gives the graver found. How thefe degrees are mea- 
fured, we fhall iearn again, only mind that thefe degrees of 
acutenefs and gravity are ajfo called different and diflinguifh- 
ab'e tones or tunes of a voice or found ; fb we fay one found 
is in tune with another when they are in the fame degree : 
acute and grave being but relations, we apply the name of 
tune to them both, to exprefs fomcthing that is conftant and 
absolute which is thz ground 01 the rci-tiou ; m Jake main cr 

a; we apply ut% name mstgmuutt boui to the things we calL 
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great and little, which are but relative ideas: each of them 
have a certain magnitude, but only one of them is great and 
the other little when they are compared ; fo of two i ;unds 
each has a certain tunc, but only one is acute and the other 

grave in comparifon. 

4. There is a diftindtion of found?, whereby they are de- 
nominated long or fhort ; which relates to the duration, or 
continued, and fenfibly uninterrupted exigence of ihe found. 
This is a thing of very great importance in mufic ; but to 
know how far, and in what refpe£t it belongs to ir, we muff 

diftin^uiffi betwixt the natural and artificial duration of 
found. I call that the natural duration or continuity of 
found, which is lefs or more in different bodies, owing to 
their different conftitutions, whereby one retains the motion 
once received longer than another doc? ; and confequently 
the found continues longer (though gradually weaker) after 
the external impulfe cealVs; fo bells of different metals, all 
other things being equal and alike, have different continuity 
of found after the ftroke: And the fame is very remarkable 
in firings of different matter: theie is too a difference in the 
bell or firing, accord in g to the force of the pcreuftion. 
This continuity is (bmeumes owing to the fudden reflection 
of the found from the furface of neighbouring bodies, 
which is not fo properly the fame found continued, as a new 
found fuccceding the firir. lb quickly as to appear to be only 
its continuation : But this duration of found does not properly 
belong to muiic, wherefore let us confider the other. The 
artitieial continuity of found is, that which depends upon 
the continued impulfe (»f the efficient caiile upon the 
ionorous body for a longer or fhoner time, fucb are the 
notes of a voice or any wind-inftrument, which are longer 
or ihorter as we continue to blow into them ; or, the notes 
of a violin and all ft ringed inilruments that are ffrtickwith 
a bow, whofe notes are made longer or Ihorter by ftrokes 
of different lengths or quJcknt-fs of motion*, for a long 
ftroke, if it is q-uckly drawn, may make a ihorter note than 
a fhort ftroke drawn fljiwiy. Now this kind of continuity 
is properly the fucceilion of feveral fojr.ds, or the efrlct of 
ieveral diftincr ffrokes, or repeated irr.puifes, upjn the 
fonorous body, fo quick that we judg" ir :o be one continued 
U)una y efpccially if it is continued in one decree of ll r en fth 
and ioirtinels ; but it a)fo mu it be continued in one degree cf 
tune, ehe it cannot be c&lied one note in mufic. And this 
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leads me naturally to confider the very old and notable di- 
flinclion of a twofold motion of found, thus, 

Sound may move through various degrees of acutenefs in 
a crntinual flux, fo as not to reft on any degree for any 
amenable, or at leaft fenfible time ; which the ancients called 
the continuous motion of found, proper only to fpeaking 

"id converfation. Or, 2do. it may pafs from degree to de- 



gree, and make a fenfible ftand at every pitch, fo as every 
degree (hall bedifiind; this they called the difcrete or dis- 
continued motion of found, proper only to mufic or tinging. 
But there may be no obfeurity here, confider, that as the 
ideas of motion and diitan«^e are infeparably connected, 
{o they belong m a proper fenfe to bodies and fpace; and 
whatever other thing they are applied to, it is in a figurative 
and metaphorical .fenfe, as here to founds; yet the ap- 
plication is very intelligible, as I (hall explain it. Voice or 
lound is conitdered ; i s one inviuual being, all other dif- 
ferences bein<r firgiecled except that of acutenefs and gravity, 
which is not confidered as conflicting different founds, but 
different ftates of the fame found ; which is-eafy to conceive : 
and fo the fcvcral degrees or pitches of tune, are confidercd 
as feveraJ places in which a voice may exiff. And when we 
hear a found fucceffively exifting In different degrees of tune, 
we conceive the voice to have moved from the one place to the 
other; and then it is eafy to conceive a kind of dilrance be- 
tween the two degrees of places ; for as bodies are faid to be 
diftanr, between which other bodies may be placed, fo two 
founds are faid to be at dilrance, with refpe£t of tune, be- 
tween which other decrees may be conceived, that fhall be 
scute with re f peel ;o the one, and grave with refpeel to the 
other. But when the voice continues in one pitch, chough 
there may be many interruptions and fenfible refb whereby the 
found doth end and be<:in again, yet there is no motion in 
that cafe, the voice being all the time in one place. Now 
this motion, in a Urn pie and pre per fenfe, is nothing elfe but 
the fucccilive exifrence of feveral founds difretine: in tunc. 
When the fuccefEve degrees are fo near, that like the colours, 
of a rainbow, they are as it were loft in one another, fo that 
jn any fenfible diflance there is an indefinite number of de- 
grees, inch kind cf fuceeffion is of no u(e in mufic j but 
when it i? fuch that the ear is judge of every fingle difference, 
a-.d can compare feveral differences, and apply fome known 
EitaJu jug them, there the object of mufic does exift ; or 

when 
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when there is a fucccflion of feveral founds difHn£t by fen- 
fibie reirs, though all in the fame tunc, fuch a fucceflion be- 
longs alio to mufic. 

From this twofold motion explained, we fee a twofold 
continuity of found, both fubjedt to certain and determinate 
meafures of duration; the one is that arifing from the con- 
tinuous motion mentioned, which has nothing to do in muiie: 
the other is the continuity or uninterrupted exigence of found 
in one degree of tune. The differences of founds in this re- 
fpe&, or the various meafures of long and fliort, or (which 
is the fame at leaft a confequence) fwift and flow in the (uc- 
ceffive degrees of found, while it moves in the fecond manner 
make a principal and necefiary ingredient ' in muiic; whofe 
effect is not inferior to any other thing concerned in the prac- 
tice; and is what deferves to be very particularly confidered, 
though indeed it is not brought under fo regular and deter- 
minate rules as the differences of tune. 

5. Sounds are either fimple or compound; but there is a 
twofold fimplicity and compofuion to be confidered here; 
thenrft is the fame with what we explained in the Jatf: article, 
and relates to the number of fucceflive vibrations of the parts 
of the fonorous body, and of the air, which comes fo faft 
upon the ear that we judge them all to be one continued 
found, though it is really a compofition of feveral founds of 
fhorter duration. And our judging it to be one. is very well 
compared to the judgment we make of that apparant circle 
of fire, caufed by putting the fired end of a flick into a very 
quick circular motion ; for fuppofe the end of the ftick in any" 
point of that circle which it actually defcribes, the idea we re- 
ceive of it there continues till the impre/non is renewed by the 
fudden return; and this being true of every point, we muft 
have the idea of a circle oi' fire; the only difference is, that 
the end of the flick has actually exjfted in every point of the 
circle, whereas the found has hid interruptions, though in— 
fenfible to us becaufe of their quick fucceflion ; but the things 
we compaie are, the fucceilion of the founds making a fen- 
fible continuity with refpecr. to time, and the fuccefhon of the 
end of the ftick in every point of the circle" after a whole revo- 
lution j for it is by this we judge it to be a circle, making a 
continuity with refpeel: to fpacc. The author of the 
Klucidationcs Fhyficas upon D' Cartes mufic, illuftrates it 
in this manner, fays he, As itanding corns are bended by 
one blaft of wind, and before they can recover themfelves 
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the wind has repeated the blaft, fo that the corn is (land in? 
in the fame inclined pofition for a. certain time, fcems to b c 
the effect of one {ingle action of the wind, which is truly 
owing to feveral difiinct operations; in like manner the 
fmall branches (capilramenta) of the auditory nerve, re- 
(cmhling fo many fUiks of corn, being moved by one vibra- 
tion of the air, and this repeated before the nerve can recover 
its fituation, gives occafion to the mind to judge the whole 
effect to be one found. The nature of this kind of corflpo- 
fition being fo far explained, we arc next to confider what 
fimplicity in this fenfe is; and 1 think it muft be the effect 
of one tingle vibration, cr as many vibrations as are ncceflary 

to raife in us the idea of found ; but perhaps it may be a 
queftion, whether we ever have, or if we can raife fuch an 
idea of found : there may be alio another quefcion, whether 
any idea of found can exift in the mind tor an indivjfible 
fpace of time ; the reafon of this qucfl ion is, that if every found 
exifts for a finite time, it can be divided into parts of a 
fhorter duration, and then there is no fuch thing as an ab- 
folute fimplicity of this kind, unlefs we take the notion of it 
from the action of the external caule of found, viz, the 
number of vibrations nectffary to make found actually exiff, 
without confidering how long it cxifls; but as it is not pro- 
bable that we can ever actually produce this, z. e. put a 
body in a founding motion, and flop it precifely when 
there are as many vibrations fini/hed as 2re abfolutely nccef- 
fary to make found, we muft reckon the fimphcity or found, 
confidered in this manner, and with refpect to practice, a 
relative thing; that being only fimple to us which is the 
moft fimple, e.ther with refpect to the duration or the caufe, 
that we ever bear: but whether we coniidcr it in the ic- 
peated action of the caufe or the confequent durarior, 
which is the fubject of the laft article, there is ftill another 
fimplicity and compofnion of founds very different from 
that, and of great importance in rouiic, which 1 {hall next 
explain. 

A fimple found is the product vf one voice or individual 
body, as the found of one flute or one man's voice. A com- 
pound found conjitts of the founds of feveral difiinct voices 
or bodies, all united in the fame individual time and meafure 
of duration, /. e. all ftr iking the ear together, whatever 
their other difference may be. But we mult here diftinguifh 
a natural and artificial compofition 3 to underfbnd this, re- 
mem ber 5 
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"member, that the air being put into motion by any body, 
communicates that motion to other bodies; the natural com- 
pofition of founds is therefore, that which proceeds from the 
manifold reflections of the firft found, or that of the body 
which firft communicates founding motion to the air, as 
the flute or violin in one's hand ; thefe reflections, being 
many, according to the circumftanccs of the place, or the 
Dumber, nature, and fituations of the circumjacent bodies, 
make founds more or lefs compound. This is a thing wc know 
by common exeprience ; we can have a hundred proofs of 
it every day by Zinging, or founding any mufical inftrument 
ill different places, either in the fields or within doors j but 
thefe reflections mud; be fuch a? returning very fuddenly do no* 
produce what we call an echo, and have only this efrecl, to in- 
creafethe found, and make an agreeable refonance; butftill ia 
the fame tune with the original note ; or^ if it be a compofition 
of different degrees of tune, they are fuch as mix and unite, 
fo that the whole agrees with that note. But this compofi- 
tion is not under rules of art; for though we learn by experi- 
ence how to difpofe thefe circum fiances that they may pro- 
duce the defired cfFecr, yet we neither know the number or 

cjiflerent tunes of the founds that enter into this compofition ; 
and therefore they come not under the rnufician's direction in 
what is hereafter called the compofition of mufic; his care 
being only about the artificial compofition, or that mixture 
of feverai founds, which being made by art, are feparable ami 
and o'i/ringuifhabje one from another. So the difttnet founds 
of feverai voices or inflruments, or feverai notes of tfie fame 
jnuVument, are called funple founds, »ii diflinciion front the 
artificial compoii ion, in v.b'ch to anfv/cr the end of muiicg 
the triples tnuft have fuch an agreement in all relstioii*, 
but principally and above all in aciitcnef* arid gravity, xhat 
die ear may receive the mixture with p'eafure. 

6. There remains anx ther diftmcli in of found neceiijry 
to be cuiiZidereiJ, whereby they are Uui to he itwmh and 
even, or rough and haiih; alfo clear or blunt, hoirieariJ 
akia&i the raeas cf thefe differences mufl be fought It am. 
obfervatjons ; as to the cam ft; of them, they depend upon the 
c-i/poftwori and ii ate of the fonorous hody, or the circum- 
Unices of die place. Smooth and r^uf'h lounds chp'.nd up'-n. 
th e bod y pri n vi pA I y ; wc have a no u. 'c !c ex s m p I c of ro u '_• h 
Mi4 liarffi (bufi/i ia Ztrings that z;e unevenly a ad not of 
the fame coniiltjui^n aud dwi-.i/iiiu zkzvv^kwuti and toe 
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this rcafon that their founds are very grating, they arc called 
falfe firings, I will let you in few words hear how Monfieur 
tPerrauk accounts for this. He affirms that there is no fuch 
thing as a fimple found, and that the found of the fame bell 
or chord is a compound of the founds of the feveral parts of it; 
fo that where the parts are homogeneous, and the dimenftons 
or figure uniform, there is always fuch a perfect union and 
mixture of all thefe founds that makes one uniform,- fmooth 
and evenly found 3 and the contrary produces harfhnefs ; 
for the likenefs of parts and figure makes an uniformity of 
vibrations, whereby a great number of fimilar and coincident 
motions confpire to fortify and improve each other mutu- 
ally, and unite for the more effectual production of the fame 
effect, fie proves his hypotbefis by the phenomena of a 
bell, which differs in tone according to the part you (trike, 
and yet ftrilce it any where there is a motion over all the 
parts; he confiders- therefore the bell as compofed of an in- 
finite number of rings, which according to their different 
mmenfions have different tones, as chords of different lengths 
bave (csteris paribus) and when it is ftruck, the vibrations 

of the parts immediately (truck fpecify the tone, being fup- 
ported by a fufficient number of confonant tones in other 
parrs : and to confirm this he relates a very remarkable thing ; 
he fays, Ke happened in a place where a bell founded a fifth 
acuter than the tone it ufed to give in other places; which 
ir, all probability, fays he, was owing to the accidental dif- 
pofttion of the place, that was furnifhed with fuch an ad- 
jultment (or reflecting that particular tone with force, and 
fo unfit for reflecting others, that it abfolutely prevailed and 
determined the concord anJ total found to the tone of that 
fifth. If we confider the found of a violin, and all h 1 ringed 
instruments, we have a plain demonflration that every note 
is the effect of fevcral more fimple founds ; for there is not 
cn!y the found refulting from the motion of the firing, but 
zifo that o^ the motion of the parts of the inftrument ; that 
this has a verv confiderable effect in the total fjunl is cer- 
tain becaufe we are very fenfire of the tremulous motion of 
the parts of the violin, and efpecially, becaufe the fams tiring 
upon different violins founds very differently, which can be 
for rM other reafon but the different conftitutions, of the 
pi ts of thife mftrumenrs, which being moved by com- 
muntca ion with the firing increaie the found, and make it 
more or leli -agreeable, according :o their different natures: 

3 " But 
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But Pcrrault affirms the fame of every firing in itfclf with- 
out confidering the inftrument ; he favs, every part of the 
firing has its particular vibrations different from the grofs 
and fenfible vibrations of the whole, and thefe are the caufes 
of different motions ("and founds) in the particles; which 
being mixed and unite, as was faid of the founds that com- 
pofe the total found of a bell, make an uniform and evenly 
compofition, wherein not only one tone prevails, but the 
mixture is fmootb and agreeable; but when the parts are un- 
evenly and irregularly confritute, the found is haifh and the 
firing from that cal'ed falfe. And therefore fuch a firing, 
or other body having the like fault, has no certain and 
difttncl: tone, being a compofition of fevcral tones that do 
not unite and mix fa as to have one predominant that fpe- 
cifies the toral tone. 

Again for clear or hoarfe founds they depend upon cir- 
eumftances tha* - are accidental to the fonorous body; fo a 
man's voice, or the found of an inftrument, will be hollow 
and hoarfe, if it is raifed within an empty hogfhhend, which 
is clear and bright out of it; the rcafon is very plainly the 
mixture of other and different founds raifed by reflection, 
that corrupt and change the fpecies of the primitive and di- 
rect found. 

Now that founds may be fit for obtaining the end of 
mulic they ought to be fmooth and clear; efpccially the flrff, 
becaufeif they have not one certain and discernible tone, 
capable of being compared to others, and (landing to them 
in a certain relation of acutenefs, whofe differences the ear 
may be able to judge of and meafure, they cannot poffibly 
anfwer the end of mufic, and therefore are no part of the 
object of it. 

But there are alfo founds which have a certain tone, yet 

being exceflive, either in acutenefs or gravity, bear not that 
jufl proportion to the capacity of the organs of hearing, a3 
to afford agreeable fenfations. Upon the whole then we fha)l 
call that harmonic or muftcal found, which being clear and 
even is agreeable to the ear, and gives a certain and difcerni- 
ble tune (hence alfo called tunable found) which is the fub- 
je£t of the whole theory of harmony. 

Thus we have confidered the properties and affections of 
found that are any way neceffary to the fubjedt in hand ; 
and of all the things mentioned, the relation of acutenefs 
a-nd gravity, or the tune of* founds^ is the piinripal ingre- 

C dienc 
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dient in mufic ; the diftinctnefs and determinatenefs of which 
relation gives found the denomination of harmontcal or mu- 
fical: next to which are the various meafures of duration. 
There is nothing in founds without thefe that can make mu- 
fie ; a juft theory whereof abftra&s from all other thing?, to 
confider the relations of founds in the meafures of tune and 
duration ; though indeed in the practice other differences 
are confidered (of which fomething more may be faid 
afterwards) but they are fo little, compared to the other two, 
and under fo very general and uncertain theory, that I do 
not find they have ever been brought into the definition of 
muiic. 



A Definition and Division* of Music. 

WE may from what is already faid affirm, that mufic 
has for its object, in general, (bund ; and parti- 
cularly, founds confidered in their relations of tune and 
duration, as under that formality they are capable of afford- 
ing agreeable fenfations. I fhall therefore define mufic, 
a fcience that teaches how founds under certain meafures of 
tune and time, maybe produced; 2nd fo ordered or dif- 
pofed, as in confonance (i. e. joint founding) or fucceflion, 
or both, thev may raife agreeable frnfations. 

Plcafure I have faid is the immediate end of mufic ; I fuppofe 
it therefore as a principle, that the objects propofed, are ca- 
pable, being duly applied, to afrecl the mind agreeably; nor is 
it 2 precarious principle; experience proves, and we know by 
the infallible teftimony of our ienfes, that fome fimple founds 
fucceed others upon the ear with a pofirive pleafure, others 
difagreeably ; according to the certain relations of tune and 
time; and fome compound founds arc agreeable, others 
offcniive to the ear: and that there are decrees and variety 
in this pJeafure, according to the various meafures of thefe 
relations. For what pretences are made to the application 
of mufic to fome other purpofes than mere plcafure or re- 

-creation, as thefe are obtained chiefly by means of that 
pleafure, they cannot be called the imrrcdiatc end of it. 

From the definition given, we hare the fcience divided 
into thefe two general parts. F»rft, The knowledge of 

' the Materia Mufica. or, how to produce founds, in fuch 

relations of tune and time as lb all be agreeable m confcnancc 

or 
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or fuccefilon, or both. I do not mean the actual producing 
of the founds by an inftrument or voice, which is merely 
the mechanical or errec"tive part; but the knowledge of the 
various relations of tune and time, which are the efiential 
principles out of which the plcafure (ought arifes, and upon 
which it depends. This is the pure fpeculative part of 
mufic. Second, How thefe piincipks are to be applied; 
or, how founds, in the relations that belong to mufic (as 
thefe arc determined in the firli part) may be ordered, and 
variously put together in fuccefnon and confonance fo as 
to anfwer the end; which part we rightly call, The art of 
compoiluon ; and it is propeily the practical part of mufic. 

Some have added a third part, viz. The knowledge of 
inftruments ; but as this depends altogether upon thefirft, and 
is only an application or expreilion of it, it could never be 
brought regularly into the definition ; and fo can be no part 
of the diviiion of the iciencej yet may it deferve to be 
treated of, as a confecjuent or dependent of ic, and ncceiTary 
to be understood for the efTcclual part. As this has no 
{hare in my defign, I ihall detain you but while I hy^ in 
a few words, what I think fuch a treat! fe fhould contain- 
And imo, There ihould be a theory of inftruments, giving 
an account of their frame and conttruclion, particularly, 
how, fuppofing them completely provided of all their ap- 
paratus, each contains in it the principles of mufic, i, e, 

hovV the feveral degree* of tune pertaining to mufic are to 
be found upon the infiruments. The fecond part fhou : u 
con;a:n the pradlxe of iniiruments, in fuch directions as. 
might be helpful for the dextrous and nice handling of 
them, or ihe elegant performance of mufic: and here mi^hc 
be annexed rules for the right ufe of the voice. But attcr 
all, I believe thefe things will he mere fuccefsfu'Jv dune by a 
Jiving inihuctjr, I mean a fkilful and experienced mafle', 
with the uic of his voice or instrument : though I doubt 
not fuch might heip us too by rules} but I have done wit:i 
this. 

You mutt next obferve with me, that as the art of common 
writing is altogether diuinct from the fciences to which it 
is fubfervient by preferving what would otherwife be loft, 
and communicating thoughts at difbnee; i'o there is an art 
of writing proper to mufic, which teaches how, by a fit and 
convenient way of reprefcniing all the degrees and meafurei 
of found, uiiEcicni lor difeenng in the executive part, one 
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who underftands how to ufe his voice or inftrument, the 
artift when he has invented a compofitton anrwering the 
principles and end of mufic, may preferve it for his own 
ufe, or communicate it to another prefent or abfent. To 
this I have very juftly given a place in the following work, 
as it is a thing of a general concern to mufic, though no 
part of the fcience, and merely a handmaid to the practice; 
and particularly as the knowledge of it is neceflary for 
carrying on my defign. I now return to the divifion above 
made, which I fhall follow in explaining this fcience. 

The firft general branch of this fubjeS, which is the con- 
templative part, divides naturally into thefe. Firft, The 
knowledge of the relations and meafures of tune. And, fe- 
condly, of time. The firft is properly what the ancients pro- 
perly called Hannsnica, or the doctrine of harmony in founds ; 
becaufe it contains an explication of the grounds, with the 
various meafures and degrees of the agreement (harmony) 
of founds in refpecf. of their tune. The other they 
called Rythmics, becaufe it treats of the numbers of founds 
or notes with refpecr to time, containing an explication of 
the meafures of long and fhorr, or fwift and flow in the 
fuccefiion of founds. 

The fecond general branch, which is the practical part, 
as naturally divides into two parts aniwering to the parts 
of the nrft: that which anfwers to the Harmonica, the 
ancients called Melspma% becaufe it contains the rules of 
making fongs wiih reflect to tune and harmony of founds ; 
though indeed we have no ground to believe that the anci- 
ents had any thing like compofitton in parts. That which 
anfwers to the Rythmics, they called Rytbmopceia^ containing 
the rules concerning the application of the numbers and 
time. 



A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF 

writing Music. 

WHAT this title imports is neceflary to be well 
underftood, and ro come to the thing hfelf kt us 
conflder. 

It was not enough to have difcovered fc much of the 
nature of found, as to make it ferviceable to our pleafure, 

by the various combinations of the degrees of tune, and 

meafures 
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meafures of time; it was neceflary alfo, for enlarging the 

application, to find a method how to reprefent thefe fleeting 

and tranflent objects, by fenfible and permanent iigns j 
whereby they are as it were arretted: and what would 

otherwife be loft even to the compofer, he preferves for his 
own ufe, and can communicate it to others at any diftance; 
I mean he can direct them how to raife the like ideas to 
themfelves, fuppofing they know how to take founds in any 
relation of tune and time directed ; for the bufinefs of this 
art properly is, to reprefent the various degrees and mea- 
fures of tune and time in fuch a manner, that the con- 
nection and fucceflion of the notes may be eafily and readily 
difcovered, and the fkilful pracYifer may at fight find his 
notes, or, as they fpeak, read any fong. 

As the two principal parts of mufic are the tune and 
time of founds, fo the art of writing it is very naturally re- 
duced to two parts correfponding to thefe. The ntft, or 
the method of reprefenting the degrees of tune, I (hall ex- 
plain in this chapter; which will lead me to fay fomething 
in general of the other, a more full and particular account 
whereof you ihall have in the next chapter. 

We have already feen how the degrees of tune or the 
fcale of mufic may be exprelTed by feven letters repeated as 
oft as we pleafe in a different character ; but thefe, without 
fome Other %ns, do not exprefs the meafures of time, 
unlefs we fuppofe all the notes of a fong to be of equal 
length. Now, fuppofing the thing to be made not much more 
difficult by thefe additional ilgns of time, yet the whole is 
more happily accomplished in the following manner. 

If we draw any number of parallel lines, as in plate u 
fig. 7. then, from every line to the next (pace, and from every 
fpace to the next Irne up and down, reprefents a degree of the 
diatonick fcale; and confequently from every line or fpace 
to every other at greater diftance reprefents fome other de- 
gree of the fcale, according as the immediate degrees from 
line to fpace, and from fpace to line are determined. Now 
to determine thefe we make ufe of the fcale expreft by fe- 
ven letters, as already explained, swa. c: d- 9 e. f\ z%a\ b* 
c — where the tone greater is reprefented by a colon ( : ) 
the tone leffer by a femicolon ( ; ) and the fern i tone greater 
by a ( . ). If the lines and fpaces are marked and named 
by thefe letters, as you fee in the figure, then according to 

;}ie relations afli^ncd to thefe leuers (i % e % to the founds ex- 
preft 
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pTeft by them) the degrees and intervals of found exprefr. 
by the diftances of lines and fpaces are determined. 
. As to the extent of the fcale of mufic, it is infinite if 
•we confider what is fimply pcffible, but for practice, it is 
limited ; and in the prefent practice 4 octaves, or at moil 
4 octaves with a 6th, comprehending 34 diatonick notes* 
is tke greateft extent. There is fcarcely any one voice to 
be found that reaches near fo far, though feveral different 
voices may; nor any one fingle piece of melody, that com- 
prehends (b great an interval betwixt its higheft and loweft 
note: yet we muff, confider not only what melody requires, 
bat what the extent of feveral voices and inftruments is 
capable of, and what the harmony of feveral of them re- 
quires; and in this refpect the whole fcale is necelTary, 
which you have -reprefented in the figure directed to; I 
fball therefore call it the univerfal fyftem, becaufe it com- 
|>rehends the whole extent of modern practice. 

But the queftion fiill remains, how any particular order 
and fucctfEon of founds is reprefented ? And this is done 
by fetting certain figns and characters one after another > 
"up and down on the lines and fpaces, according to the 
intervals and relations of tune to be expreft ; that is, any 
one letter of the fcale, or the line or fpace to which it be- 
long?, being chofen to fet the firft note on, all the reft are 
fet up and down according to the mind of the compofer, 
upon fuch lines and fpaces as are at the defigned diftances, 
u e. which exprefs the defigned interval according to the 
number and kind of the intermediate degiees •, and mind that 
the nift note is taken at any convenient pitch of rune; for 
the fcale, or the lines and fpaces, ierve only to determine 
the tune of the reft with relation to the firft , leaving us to 
take that as we pieale : for example, if the tuft note is placed 
on the line c, and the next defigned a tone or 2d g. above, 
it is fet on the next fpace above, which is d\ or if it is 
defigned a 3d g, it is fet on the line above which is e ; or 
on tne fecond line above, if it was. defigned 5th, as you 
fee reprefented in the 2d column of the fcale in the pre- 
ceding figure, where I have ufed this character O for a 
note. And here let me obferve in general, that thefe cha- 
racters ferve not on4y to direct how to take the notes in 
their true tune, by the diftance of the lines and fpaces on 
which they are fet ; but by a fit number and variety of 
them (to be explained in the next chapter) they exprefs 

the 
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the time and meafure of duration of the notes; whereby It 
is plain that thefe two things are no way confounded ; the 
relative meafures of tune being properly determined by the 
diftances ol lines and fpaces, and the time by the figure of 
the note or character. 

It is eafy to obferve what an advantage there is in this 
method of lines and fpaces, even for fuch mufic as has all 
its notes of equal length, and therefore needs no other thing 
but the letters of the lc ale toexprefsit; the memory and 
imagination are here greatly affiled, for the notes ftanding 
upward and downward from each other on the lines and 
fpaces, exprefs the rifing and falling of the voice more; 
readily than different characters of letters ; and the intervals 
are alfo more readily perceived. 

Obferve in the next place, that with refpe£t to inftru- 
ments of mufic, I fuppofe their notes are all named by the 
letters of the fcale, having the fame diftances as already- 
Hated in the relations of founds exprefi by thefe letters; fa 
that knowing how to raife a feries of founds from the loweft 
note of any inftrument by diatonick degrees (which is al- 
ways firft learned) and naming them by the letters of the 
fcale, it is eafily conceived how we are directed to play on 
any tnftrument, by notes fet upon lines and fpaces that are 

named by the fame letters. It is the bufinefs of the matters 
and profeflbrs of feveral inftruments to teach the application 
more exprefiy. And as to the human voice, obferve, the 
notes thereof, being confined to no order, are called c or 
d, &C, only with refpecl to the direction it receives from 
this method 5 and that direction is alfo very plain ; for hav- 
ing taken the firft: note at any convenient pitch, we are 
taught by the places of the reft upon the lines and fpaces 
how to tune them in relation to the firft, and to one 
another. 

Again, as the artificial notes which- divide the tones of 
the natural ferief, are exprefi: by the fame letters, with 
thefe marks, m t b> 2 ^ reaci y explained, fo they are alio 
placed on the fame lines and fpaces, on which the natural 
note named by that letter (lands ; thus iM and c belong to 
the fame line cr fpace, as alfo dm and d» And when the 
note on any line or fpace ought to be the artificial Ofle* 
It \s marked # or £> ; and where there is no fuch mark: it 
is always the natural note. Thus if from a (natural) we 
would fet a 3d g % upward, it a *-&• or a %d I, above g ? 

3 « 
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it is b flat or b« Thefe artificial notes are all determined 

on inftruments to certain places or pofitions, with refpecl 
to the parts of the inftrument and the hand ; and for the 
voice they are taken according to the diftance from the 
Iaft note, reckoned by the number of tones and femitones 
that every greater interval contains. 

The laft general obferve I make here is, that as there are 
twelve different notes in the femi tonic fcale, the writing might 
be fo ordered, that from every line a fpace to the next fpace 
or line fhould exprefs a femitone ; but it is much better 
contrived, that thefe fhould exprefs the degrees of the 
diatonick fcale (i. e. fome tones fome femitones) for hereby 
we can much eafier difcover what is the true interval be- 
tween any two notes, becaufe they are fewer lines and 
fpaces interpofed, and the number of them fuch as anfwers 
to the denomination of the intervals ; fo an oftave compre- 
hends foHT lines and four fpaces; a 5th comprehends three 
Enes and two fpaces, or three fpaces and two lines; and fo 
of others. I have already {hewn, how it is better that 
there fhould be but feven different letters, to name the 
twelve degrees of the femi tonic fcale ; but fuppofing there 

were twelve letters, it is plain we fhould need no more lines 

to comprehend an o&ave, becaufe we might aflign two 
letters to one line or fpace, as well as to make it, for ex- 
ample, both c& and c, whereof the one belongeth to the 
diatonick feries, fhould mark it for ordinary, and upon oc- 
cafions the other be brought in the fame way we now do 
th- fims & and b • 



A MORE PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD ; 
WHERE, OF THE NATURE AND UsE OF CLEFS. 

THOUGH the fcale extends to thirty-four diatonick 
notes, which require feventeen lines with their fpaces 9 
yet becaufe no one tingle piece of melody comprehends near 
fo many notes, whatever feveral pieces joined in one har- 
mony comprehend among them j and becaufe every piece 
or fingle fong is directed or written diftin&ly by itfeif; 
therefore we never draw more than five lines, which com- 
prehend the greatell number of the notes of any Jingle piece • 
and for thofe cafes which require more we draw fhort lines 

occafionally 
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Gccafionally, above or below the 5, to ferve the notes that 

go higher or lower. 

Example; 



o 



m 




Again, though every line and fpace may be marked at 
the beginning with its letter, a3 has been done in former 
times ; yet, fince the art has been improving, only one line 
is marked, by which all the reft are eafily known, if we 
reckon up or down in the order of the letters ; the letter 
marked is called the clef or key, becaufe by it we know the 
names of all the other lines and fpaces, and confequently the 
true quantity of every degree and interval. But becaufe 
every note in the o&ave is called a key, though in another 
fenfe this letter marked is called in a particular manner the 
figned clef, becaufe being written on any line, it not only 
figns or marks that one, but explains all the reft. And to 
prevent ambiguity in what follows, by the word Clef I (hall 
always mean that letter which, being marked on any line, 
explains all the reft, and by the word Key the principal note 
of any fong in which the melody clofes, in the fenfe ex- 
plained in the laft chapter. Of thefe figned clefs there are 

three, viz. c, /, g\ and that we may know the improvement 
in having but one figned clef in one particular piece, alio 
how and for what purpofe three different clefs are ufed in 
different pieces, confider the following definition. 

A Song is either fimple or compound. It is a fimple 
fong, where only one voice performs ; or, though there be 
more, if they are all unifon or octave, or any other concord 
in every note, it is ftill but the fame piece of melody, per- 
formed by different voices in the fame or different pitches of 
tune, for the intervals of the notes are the fame in them all. 
A compound fong is where two or more voices go together, 
with a variety of concords and harmony ; fo that the melody 
each of them makes is a diftin&and diffeient fimple fong, 
and all together make the compound. The melody that 
each of them produces is therefore called a part of the com- 
pofition ; and all fuch compofuions are very properly calied 
fympnonetic mufic, or mufic in parts ; taking the word mu- 
iic here for the compofition or fong itfelf. 

Now, becaufe in this compofition the parts muft be fome 
of them higher and fome lower (which are generally fo or- 

C dered 
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dered that the fame part is always higheft or loweft, though 
in modern compofitions they do frequently change) and all 
written diftinctly by themfelves, as is very neceflary for the 
performance ; therefore the ftarT of five lines upon which each 
part is written, is to be confidered ss a part of the univerfal 
fyftem or fcale, and is therefore called a particular fyftem ', 
and becaufe there are but five lines ordinarily, we are to 
fuppofe as many above and below as may be required for any 
iingle part; which are actually drawn in the particular places 
where they are neceflary. 

The higheft part is called the treble, or alt, whofe clef 
is £, fet on the 2d line of the particular fyftem, counting 
upward : the loweft is called the bafs, i. e. bails, becaufe it 
is the foundation of the harmony, and formerly in their plain 
compcfnions the bafs was iirft made, though it is otherwife 
now; the bafs clef is /on the 4th line upward : all the other 
parts, whofe particular names you will learn from practice, 
I (hall call mean parts, whofe clef is c, fometimes on one, 
fometimes on another line ; and fome that are really mean 
pans are fet wkh the g clef; and obferve that the c and/ 
clefs are marked with figns no- way refembling thefe letters ; 
I think it were as well if we ufed the letters themfelves, but 
cuftom has carried it otherwife; yet that it may not feem al- 
together a whim, Kepler, chsp. book 3. of his Harmony, has 
taken critical pains to prove, that thefe figns are only corrup- 
tions of the letters they repre fen 1 3 the curious mayconfult him. 
We are next to conilder the relations of thefe clefs to 
one another; that we may know where each part lies in the 
Icale or general fyftem, and the natural relation of the parts 
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Obferve* that though in the particular fyftem s, the treble 
or g clef is ordinarily ftt on the 2d line, the bafs or f clef 
on the 4th line, and the mean or c clef on the 3d line (es- 
pecially when there are but three parts) yet they are to be 
found on other lines; as particularly the mean clef, which 
moil frequently changes p ace (bccaufe there are many mean 
parts) is fometimes on the iff, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th lines 5 
but on their removal 1 have different names. 



Example, 
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ift Soprano: 2d Mozzo Soprano: 3d Contra Tenor: 4th 
Tenor: 5th Tenor Bafs. — -The pcrfon who tings from 
this lair named cliff may prove his notes cither from the 
mean on the 5th line, or bafs on the 3d ; but on what-' 
ever line in the feparate particular fyftem any clef is figned, 
it muft be underftood to beh-ng to the fame place of the ge- 
neral fyftem, and to be the fame individual note or found on 
the inftrurrient which is directed by that clef j fo that to 
know what part of the icale any particular fyftem is, we 
muft take its clef where it {lands figned in the fcaie, and 
take as many lines above and below it, as there are in the 
particular fyftem ; or thus, we muft app!y the particular fyf- 
tem to the fcale, (o as the clef lines coincide, and then we 
fhall fee with what lines of the fcale the other lines of the 
particular fyftem coincide : For example, if we find the clef 

on the 3d line upward in a p&rticular fyftem ; to find the 
coincident five lines to which it refers in the fcale, we taks 
with the/ clef line, two lines above and two below. Again, 
if we have the c clef on the 4th line, we are to take in the 
fcale with the clef line, one line above and three below, and 
io of others ; fo that according to the different places of the 
clef in a particular fyftem, the lines in the fcale correfpon- 
derr to that fyftem may be all different, except the clef line 
which is invariable : and that you may with cafe find in the 

C 2 fcaje 
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fcale the five lines coincident with every particular fyftem, 
upon whatever line of the five the clef may be fee. 

As to the reafon of changing the relative place of the clef, 
i. e. its place in the particular fyftem, it is only to make 
this comprehend as many notes of the fong as poffible, and 
by that means to have fewer lines above or below it j fo if 
there are many notes above the clef note and few below it, 
this purpofe is anfwered by placing the clef in the firft or 
fecond line ; but if the fong goes more below the clef, then 
it is beft placed higher in the fyftem : in fhort, according to 
the relation of the other notes to the clef note, the particular 
fyftem is taken differently in the fcale, the clef line making 

one in all the variety, which confifts only in this, viz. tak- 
ing any five lines immediately next other, whereof the clef 
line muft always be one. 

By this conftant and invariable relation of the clefs, we 
learn eafily how to compare the particular fyftems of feveral 
parts, and know how they communicate in the fcale, i. e. 
which lines are unifon, and which are different, and how 
far, 2nd confequently what notes of the feveral parts are 
unifen, and what not : For you are not to fuppoie that each 

part has a certain bounds within which another muft never 
come ; no, fome notes of the treble, for example, may 
be lower than fome of the mean parts, or even of the bafs ; 
and that not only when we compare fuch notes as are not 
heard together, but even fuch as are. And if we would put 
together in one fyftem, all the parts of any compofition 
that are written feparately. The rule is plainly this, viz. 
place the notes of each part at the fame diftances above 
and below the proper clef, as they {land in the feparate 
fyftem. And becaufe all the notes that are confonant (or 
heard together) ought to ftand, in this defign, perpendicu- 
larly over each other, therefore that the notes belonging to 
e-ch parr may be diftincrly known, they may be made with 
fuch differences as (hall not confufe or alter their fignifica- 
tions with refpect to time, and only fignify that they belong 
to fuch a part ; by this means we ihali fee how all the parts 
change and pafs thro' one another, i. e. which of them, in 
every note, is higheft or loweft or unifon ; for they do 
fome times change, tho' more generally the treble is higheft 
znd the Bafs loweft, the change happening more ordinarily 
betwixt the mean parts among themlclves, or thefe with the 

treble 
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treble or bafs : The treble and bafs clefs are diftant an 
oclave and tone, and their parts do feldom interfere, the 
treble moving more above the clef note, and the bafs 
below. 

We fee plainly then, that the ufe of particular figned 
clefs is an improvement with refpect to the parts of any 
compofition ; for unlets fome one key in the particular fy- 

ftems were diftingui(hed from the reft, and referred invariably 
and conftantly to one place in the fcale, the relations of 
the parts could not be diftinclly marked ; and that more than 
one is neceflary, is plain from the diftance there muft be a- 
mong the parts : Or if one letter is chofen for all, there 
muft be fome other fign to (hew what part it belongs to, 
and the relation of the parts. Experience having approved 
the number and relations of the figned clefs which are 
explained, 1 mall add no more as to that, but there are other 
things to be here obferved. 

The choofing thefe letters f, c . g for figned clefs, is a 
thing altogether arbitrary ; for any other letter within the 
fyftem, will explain the reft as well ; yet 'tis fit there be a 
conftantrule, that the feveral parts maybe right diftinguifh- 
ed ; and concerning this obferve again, that for the per- 
formance of any fingle piece the clef ferves only for ex- 
plaining the invervals among the lines and fpaces, fo that 
we need not mind what part of any greater fyftem it is, 
and we may take the flrft note as high or low as we pleafe : 
For as the proper ufe of the fcale is not to limit the abfo- 
lute degree of tone, fo the proper ufe of the figned clef 
is not to limit the pitch, at which the iirft note of any part 
is to be taken, but to determine the tune of the reft with 
relation to the flrft, and, confidenng all the parts together, 
to determine the relations of their feveral notes, by the re- 
lations of their clefs in the fcale : And fo the pitch of 
tune being determined in a certain note of one part, the 
other notes of that part are determined, by the conftant 
relations of the letters of the fcale j and alfo the notes of 
the other parts, by the relations of their clefs. To fpeak 
particularly of the way of tuning the inftruments that are 
employed in executing the feveral parts, is out of my way ; 
I fhall only fay this, that they are to be fo tuned as trie clef 
notes, wherever they lie on the inftruments which ferve each 
part, be in the forementioned relations to one another. 

As 
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As the harpfichord or organ (or any oiher of the kind) 
is the moft extenfive inftrument, we may be helped by it to 
form a clearer idea, of thefe things : For confider, a 
harpfichord contains in itfelf all the parts of mufic, I 
mean the whole fcale or fyftem of the modern practice ; 
the foremoft range of keys contains the diatonic feries 
beginning, in the largeft kind, in g, and extending to c a- 
bove the fourth 8ve ; which therefore we may well fuppofe 
reprefented by the preceeding fcale. In practice, upon that 
inftrument, the clef notes are taken in the places repre- 
fented in the fcheme ; and other inftruments are fo tuned, 
that, confidering the parts they perform, all their notes of 
the fame name are unifon to thofe of the harpfichord that 
belong to the fame part. I have faid, the harpfichord con- 
tains all the parts of mufic ; and indeed any two diftincl 
parts may be performed upon it at the fame time and no 
more ; yet upon two or more harpftchords tuned unifons, 
whereby they are in effect but one, any number of parts 
may be executed ; And \n this cafe we fhould fee the 
feveral parts taken in their proper places of the inftrument, 
according to the relations of their clefs explained : And as 
to the tuning the inftrument, I fhall only add, that there is 
a certain pitch to which it is brought, that it may be neither 
too high nor too low, for the accompaniment of other in- 
firuments, and efpeciaMy for the human voice, whether in 
unifon or taking a different part ; and this is called the 
Confort Pitch. To have done, you muft confider, that for 
performing any one fingle part, we may take the clef note 
in any 8ve 3 i. e. at any note of the fame name, providing 
we go not too high or too low for finding the reft of the 
notes of the fong : But in a confort of feveral parts, ail 
the clefs mud be taken, not only in the relations, but alfo 
in the places of the fiftem alrczdr mentioned, that every 
part may be comprehended in it: Yet ftiil you are to mind, 
that the tune of the whole, or the abfolute pitch, is in it 
felf an arbitrary thing, quite foreign to the ufe of the fcale; 
tho* there is a certain pitch generally agreed upon, that dif- 
ters not very much in the pra&ice of any one nation or fet 
of niuucians from another. And therefore, 

When I (peak of the place of the clefs in the fcale or 
general fyfttm, you muft underftand it with refpeft to a fcale 
of 2 certain determined extent: for this bein^r undetermin- 

cd, 
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cd, fo muft the places of the clefs be: And for any fcale 
of a certain extent, the rule is, that the mean clef c be 

taken as near the middle of the fcale as poflible, and then 
the clef g a 5th above, and f a 5th below, as- it is in the 
prefent genera) fyflem of four 8ves and a 6th, reprefented in 
the fcheme, and aelually determined upon Harpfichords. 

In the laft place confider, that fince the lines arid fpaces 
of the fcale, with the degrees ftated among them by the 
letters, fufiiciently determine how far any note' is diftant 
from another, therefore there is no need of different characters 
of letters, as would be if the fcale were only ex pre ft by thefe 
letters : And when we fpeak of any note of the fcale, naming 
it by a or b, &c. we may explain what part of trie fcale it 
Is in, either by num bring the 8ves from the loweft note, and 
calling the note fpoken of (for example) c in the loweft 8ve 
or in the 2d 8ve, and fo on : Or, we may determine its' 

place by a reference to the feat of any of the three flgned 
clefs ; and fo we may fay of any note, as for g, that it Is 
ftich a clef note, or the firft or fecond, &c. f or g above fuch 
a clef. Take this application, fuppofe you afk me what is 
the high eft note of my voice ? If I fay d, you are not the 

wifer by this anfwer, till I determine it by faying it is d in 1 
the fourth o&ave, or the firft d above the treble clef. But 

again, neither this qu'eftion nor the anfwer is fufficiently de- 
termined, unlcfs it have a reference to fo'me fuppofed pitchr 

of tune in a certain nxt inftrument, as the ordinary Confort 
Pitch of a harpfiehord, becaufe, as I have frequently faid, 

the fcale of mufTc is concerned only with the relation of 
notes and the order of degrees, which are ftill the fame in all 
differences of tune, in the whole feries. 



Of the Reason, Use, and variety of the Signatures 

of Clefs. 

f Have already faid, that the natural and artificial Note 
J^ exprefied by the fame letter, as c and m, are both fee on 
the fame line or fpace. When there is no * or b marked 
on any line or fpacc, at the beginning with the cle/, then all 
the notes are natural ; and if in any particular place of the 
long, the artificial note is required, 'tis fignifkd by the figa 
& or Bj ivt upon the line a i\^cc before that norej but if a 

3 or 
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g or b »3 fet at the beginning in any line or fpace with the 
clef, then all the notes on that line or fpace are the artificial 
ones, that is, are to be taken a femitone higher or lower than 
they would be without fuch a fign 5 the fame affects all their 
Sves above or below, tho* they are not marked fo. And in 
the courfe of the fong, if the natural note is fometimes re- 
quired, it is fignified by this mark fcj. And the marking the 
fy&em at the beginning with {harps or flats, I call the fig- 
nature of the clef* 

In what's faid, you have the plain rule for application ; 
but that we may better conceive the reafon and ufe of thefe 
fignatures, it will be neceffary to recollect, and alfo make a 
little clearer, what has been explained of the nature of keys 
or modes, and of the original and ufe of the {harp and flat 
notes, I {ball explain what a key and mode in muiic is ; and 
diftinguifh betwixt thefe two, and fhew that there are and 
can be but two different modes, the greater and the lefler, 
according to the two concinnous diviiions of the 8ve, viz. 
by the 3d g. or the 3d /. and their proper accompaniments ; 
and whatever difference you may make in the abfolute pitch 
of the whole notes, or of the firft note which limit all the 
reff, the fame individual fong muft ftill be in the fame mode ; 
and by the key I understand only that pitch or degree of tune 
at which the fundamental or clofe note of the melody, and 
confequently the whole 8ve is taken ; and becaufe the 
fundamental is the principal note of the 8ve which regulates 
the reft, it is peculiarly called the key. Now as to the va- 
riety of keys, if we take the thing in fo large a fenfe as to 
fignify the abfolute pitch of tune at which any fundamental 
note may be taken, the number is at Ieaft indefinite ; but in 
practice it is limited, and particularly with refpeft to the de- 
nominations of keys, which are only twelve, viz, the twelve 
different names or letters of the femi tonic fcale ; fo we fay 
the key of a fong is c or d> Sec. which fignifies that the 
cadence or clofe of the melody is upon the note of that name 
when we fpeak of any inftrument ; and with refpeft to the 
human voice, that the clofe note is unifon to fuch a note on 
an inflrument ; and generally, with refpect both to inftru- 
ments and voice, the denomination of the key is taken from 
the place of the clofe note upon the written mufic, i. e, the 
name of the line or fpace where it ftands ; Hence we fee, 
that tho* the difference of keys refers to the degree of tune, 
at which the fundamental., and confequently the whole 
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Sve is taken, in diftinclion from the mode or conftitution of 
an oclave, yet thefe denominations determine the differences 
only re'ati\elv, with refpect to one certain feries of fixed 
founds, as a Icale o( notes upon a particular inftrument, in 
which ai! th? notes of dirTerent names are different keys, ac- 
cording to the general definition, becaufe of their different 
decrees of tune ; but as the tuning of the whole may be in a 
different pitch, and the notes taken in the fame part of the 
instrument, are, without refpedt to the tuning of the whole, 
fftll called bv the fame name c or d, &c* becaufe they ferve 
only to mark the relation of tune betwixt the notes, therefore 
'tis plain, that in practice a fong will be (aid to be in the fame 
key as to the denomination, though the abfolute tune be dif- 
ferent, and to be in different keys when the abfolute tune is 
the fame j as if the note a is made the key in one tuning, 
and in another the note d unifon to a of the former. Now, 
this is a kind of limitation of the general definition, yet it 
ferves the defljn beft for practice, and indeed cannot be 
otherwife without infinite confufion, I (hull a little below 
make fome more particular remarks upon the denominations 
of founds, or notes raffed from inftruments or the human 
voice: but from what has been explained, you will eafily 
underftand what difference I put betwixt a mode and a key; 
of modes there are only two, and they refpecT what I would 
call the internal coniiitutioij of the Sve; but keys are inde- 
finite In the more general and abftraft fenfe ; and with regard 
to their denominations in practice they are reduced to twelve, 
and have refpe£l to a circun:ftance that is external and acci- 
dental to the mode ; and therefore a key may be changed un- 
der the fame mode, as when the fame fong, which is always 
in the fame mode, is taken up at dirTerent notes or degrees of 
tune; and from the lame fundamental or key a feries may- 
proceed in a different mode, as when different, tongs begin in 

the fame note. But then becaufe common ufe applies the 
word key in both leuks* i, e. b<»th to what I call a key and 
a mode, to prevent ambiguity the word fharp or flat ought to 
be added when we would exprefs the mode; fo that a (harp 
key is the fame as the greater mode, and a flat key a leffer 
mode; and whe.i we would exprefs both mode and key, we 
join the name of the key note, thus, we may fay fuch a fong 
is for example in the fharp or flit key c, to fxgnlfy that the 
lundamentaJ note m which the clofe is made is the note call- 
ed c on the inftrument, or union to it in the voice; or gene- 
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rally, that it is fet on the line or fpace of that name in writ- 
ing ; and that the 3d g, or 3d /, is ufed in the melody, while 
the fong keeps within that key ; for I have alfo obferved. that 
the fame fong may be carried through different keys, o^make 
fucceffive cadences in different notes, which is commonly 
ordered by bringing in fome note that is none of the natural 
notes of the former key, of which more immediately : But 
when we hear of any key denominated c cr d without the 
word {harp or Sat, then we can underhand nothing but 
what I have called the key in diflinction from the mode, i. e. 
that the cadence is made in fuch a note, -r|-r. 

Again, I [hall explain the ufe of the notes we call (harp 

and fiat, or artificial notes, and the difiinction of keys in 

that refpecl into natural and artihVal, and fhew that they 

are neccflary for ccrrecYmg the defers of inftruments having 

fixt founds, that beginning at any note we may have a true 

concinnous diatonick feries from that note, which in a fcale 

of fixt degrees in the Sve we cannot have, all the orders 

of degrees proceeding from each of the feven natural 

notes being different, of which only two are concinnous, viz. 

from c which makes a fnarp key, and from a which makes a 

£at key; and to 2pply this more particularly, you muPr un- 

-deritand the ufe of thefe (harp or ilat notes to be this, that a 

fong, which, being fet in a natural key, or without fbarps 

and fiats, is either too high or too low, mav be tranfpofed or 

fet in another more convenient key, which neceflarily brings 

in fome of the artificial notes, In order to make a diatonick 

feries* from this new key, like that from the other ; and when 

the fong changes the key before it comes to the final clofe, 

though the principal he natural, yet fome of thefe into which 

It changes m2y require artificial notes, which are the efien- 

tial and natural notes of this new kev ; for though this be 

. called an artificial key, it is only fo with refpefl to the names 

of the notes in the fixt fyfrem, wh ch are ttill natural with 

refpect. to their proper fundamental, viz, the key into which 

ihp niece is rranfpofed, or into which it changes where the 

prinrpa! key is natural. 

And even with refpecl to the human voice, which is un- 
der nolixitation, I have fhewn the nereffity of thefe names, 
for the fake of a regular, diftincr ?nd eafy reprefentation of 
fcunds, for directing the voice in perN»mance. I fhall next 
. more parucu'ariy explain by feme examples, the bufmefs of 
kttpi o jp 2rd **0*«a out of kevs. FxsmpK Suppofe a (oner 
begins 'n •-. or at ieui; rr.akcs the fiiil c:ae ia it; if all the 
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notes preceding that clofe are in true mufical relation to c as 
a fundamental in one fpecies, fuppofe as a fharp key, i. e. 
with a *$d £, the melodv ha-, been ftill in that key. But if 
proceeding, the compsdr brings in the note /"#, he leads the 
melody out of the former key, becaufey^f is none of the na- 
tural notes of the Sve r, being a falfe 4th to c Again he 
may lead it out of the key without any falfe note, by bring- 
ing in one that belongs not to the fpecies in which the me- 
lody was begun. Suppofe after beginning in the fharp key <;, 
he introduces the note f •&, which is a flat 6th, or an extreme 
fharp 5th to c, and therefore harmonious, yet it belongs to ft 
as a flat key, and confequently is out of the key as a fharp 
one. And becaufe the fame fong cannot with any good 
effeel: be made to clofe twice in the fame note in a different 
fpecies, therefore after introducing the note^Sfc, the next 
clofe muft be in foms other note as a, and then the key ia 
both fenfes will be changed, becaufe a has naturally a 3d b *, 
and therefore when any note is laid to be out of a key, it is 
underftood to be out of it either as making a falfe interval", 
or as belonging to it in another fpecies than a fuppofed one, 
u e. if it belong to it as a fharp key, it is out of it as a flat 
one; the fir ft clofe is in a as a fharp key, all the preceding 
notes being natural to it as fuch ; then proceeding in the fame 
key, you fee g (natural) introduced, which belongs not to a 
as a fharp key, and alfo a%, which is quite out of the former 
key. By thefe notes a clofe is brought on in b, and the me- 
lody is faiJ to be out of the Aril key, and is fo in both fenfes 
of the word key ; then the melody is carried on to a clofe in 
d 9 which is a third key, and with refpe£t to that piece is in- 
deed the principal key, in which alfo the piece begins; but 
I fhall confider this again ; it was enough to my purpofe 
here, that "all the notes from the beginning to the fu& clofe 
in a were natural to the oclave from a with a 3d ; and tho* 
the 3d above the clofe is not ufed, yet the 6th below it is 
ufed; which is the fame thing in determining the fpecief. 

I return now to explain the reafon and ufeof the flgnatures 
of clefs. And firft, Lee us fuppofe any piece of melody con- 
fined uricUy to one mode or key, and let that be the natural 
fharp key t-, from which as the relation of the letters are de- 
termined in the fcale, there is a true mufical feries and grada- 
tion of notes, and therefore if requires no & or b, confe- 
quently the fignature of the clef muft be plain. RjZ let she 
piece be tranfpofed to the key </, it muft neccllaiily take/" £ 
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inftead of/, and c * for r, becaufe/* is the true 3d, and r ^ 
the true 7th to d. Now if the clef be not llgned with a 
& on the feat of f and f, we muft iupply it wherever thefe 
notes occur through the piece ; but it is much belter that 
they (hould be marked once for all at the beginning. 

Again, fuppofe 2 piece of melody, in which there i* a change 
of the key or mode; if the fame fignature anfwer all thefe 

keys, there is no more queftion about it ; but if that cannot 

be, then the fignature ought to be adjufted to the principal 
key, rather than to any other; it demands /^ and c% for its 
3d and 7th, therefore the fignature exprefTeth them. The 
piece actually begins in the principal key, though the firft 
clofe is made in the 5th above, viz. in a r by bringing in^Sfc ; 
which is very naturally managed, bccauie all the notes from 
the beginning to that clofe belong to both the {harp keys d 
and tf, except that g& which is the only note in which they 
can d.fFer : then you fee the melody proceeds for fome time 
In notes that are common to both thefe keys, though indeed 
the impreiSon of the lair cadence will be ftrongeft 5 and then 
by bringing g (natural) and a$%, it leaves both the former 
keys to clofe in b ; and here again there is as great a coinci- 
dence with the principal key as poflible, for the flat key b has 

every one of its efisntial notes common with feme one of 
thefe of the fh2rp key d, except a & and g ** which that flat 
key may cccailonaliy make ufe of. 

To proceed with our iignatures, you have, in what is And 
the true ufe and reafon of the fignaturcs of clefs ; in rcfpecV 
of which they are diftinguifhed into natural, and artificial or 

tranfpofed clefs ; the firft is when no * or b \$ fet at the be- 
ginning; and when there are, it is faid to be tranfpofed. 
We fhall next confider the variety of Iignatures of clefs, 
which in all are about twelve, and the mod reafonable way of 
making the artificial notes, either in the general fignature, or 
where they occur upon the change of the key. 

In the femitonic fcale there are twelve different notes in 
an ociave {for the 13th is the fame with the ift) each of 
which may be made tne fundamental or key of a fong, i. e. 
from each of them we can take a feries of notes, that fhall 
proceed concinnoufly by feven diaionick degrees of tones and 
femitones to an octave, in the fpecies either of a fharp or flat 
key, or of 2 greater or leflrr mode (the fmall errors of this 
fc^le as it is fixt upon inftruments, being; in all this matter 
iiegle&td. j Now, making each of thefe twelve Ititers or 
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notes a fundamental or key-note, there muft be in the com- 
pafs of an octave from each, more or fewer, or different 
fiiarps and flats necefTarily taken in to make a concinnous 
feries of the fame fpecies, i. e. proceeding by the greater of 
leffer 3d (for thefe fpecify the mode, and determine the other 
differences) j and fince from every one of the twelve keys we 
may proceed concinnoufly, either with a greater or leffer %d 9 
and their accompanyments, it appears at firft fight, that 
there muft be twenty- four different fignatures of clefs, 
but you will eafi!y underftand that there are but twelve; 
for the fame fignaiure ferves two different keys, whereof the 
one is a {harp and the other a flat key, as you fee plainly 
in the nature of the diatonick fcale, in which the octave 
from £ proceeds concinnoufly by a 3d, and that from a 
(which is a 6th above, or a 3d below c) by a 3d with 
the 6th and 7th for its accompanyments, which I fuppofe 
here eflential to all flat keys ; consequently, if we begin at 
any other letter, and by the ufe of * or b make a concin- 
nous diatonick feries of either kind, we (hall have in the fame 
feries, continued from the 6th above or 3d below, an octave 
of the other fpecies ; therefore there can be but twelve dif- 
ferent fignatures of clefs, whereof one is plain or natural, 
and eleven tranfpofed or artificial. 

What the'proper notes of thefe tranfpofed clefs are, you 
may find thus ; let the fcale of femitones be continued to two 
octaves, then begin at every letter, and, reckoning two femi- 
tones to every tone, take two tones and one femitone, then 
three tones and one femitone, which is the order of a fharp 
key, or of the natural octave from c, the letters which termi- 
nate thefe tones and femitone 4 , are the effential or natural 
notes of the kev or octave, whofe fundamental is the letter or 
note you begin at. By this you will find the notes belonging 
to every (harp key ; and thefe being continued, you will alfo 
have the notes belonging to every flat key, by taking the 6th 
above the fharp key for the fundamental of the flat. 

With refpect to the names and fignatures, there remain 
fome things to be explained. I have told you that upon the 
main it was an indifferent thing, whether the artificial notes 
in the fcale were named from the note below with a ^, or 
from that above with a b. You have each of them marked, 
in fome fignatures &, and in others b ; but in every particu- 
lar fignature the marks are all of o n e kind, ^ or b, though 
one fignature is ^, and another ; and thefe are no* Co order- 
ed at random j the jreafon I fhall explain to you. In the firft 
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place there is a greater harmony with refpc£t to the eye ; but 
this is a fmall matter, a better reafon follows. ConUdcr, 
every letter has two powers, i. e. is capable of rcprefc::tinj; 
two notes, according as you take it natural or plain, as c 7 d y 
&c. or tranfpofed as c * or d b ; again, every line and fpace 
is the feat of one particular letter. Now if vvc take two 
powers of one letter in the fame oclave or key, the line or 
ipace to which it belongs muft have two different figns ; and 
then when a note is fet upon that line or fpacc, how (hall it 
be known whether it is to be taken natural or tranfpofed r 
This can only be done by fetting the proper figns at every 
fuch note; which is nor only troublefome, but renders ihe 
general fignature ufelefs as to that line or fpace. Tb«s is the 
reafon why fome fignatures are made ^ rather than b, and 
contrarily; for example, take for the fundamental c& 9 the 
reft of the notes to make a (harp key are d^,f:f%t y g ^, «*, 
r, where you fee /and c are taken both natural and tranfpof- 
ed, which we avoid by making all the artificial note b • thus 
do, gb, f: gb, tfb, b, c, db. 'Tis true that this might 

be helped another way, viz, by taking all the notes ^, i. e. 
taking <*3£ for/, and b%* for cy but the inconvenieocy of this 
Js vifible, for hereby we force two natural notes out of their 
places, whereby the difficulty of performing by fuch direction 
is increafed. In the other cafes where I have marked all b 

rather than *, the fame reafoas obtain. And in fome cafes, 
fome ways of (Ign in g with a& would have both thefe incon- 
veniencies. The fame reafons make it neceiTary to have fome 
fignature & rather than b - but the oclave beginning in g b 
is fingular in this refpe£t, that it is equal which way it i3 
figned, for in both there will be one natural note difplaceo 
unavoidably ; b natural is figned c b 3 and if you make all the 
figns 3£, you muft either take in two powers of one letter, or 
take e%* for/. Now neither in this, nor any of the other 
cafes will the mixing of the figns remove the inconvenien- 
eies ; and fuppofe it could, another follows upon the mixture, 
which leads me to (hew why the fame clef is either all *^ or 
all b, the reafon follows. 

The quantity of an interval expreft by notes fet upon lines 
and fpaces marked fome ^, fome b, will not be fo cafily dis- 
covered , as when they are all marked one way, becaufe the 
number of intermediate degrees from line to fpace, and from 
fpace to line, anfwers not to the denomination of the inter- 
val ; for example, if k is a 5th, I (hall'moie readily difcover 
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it when there arc five intermediate degrees from line to fpace, 
than if there were but four; thus, from g {harp to d fharp is 
a 5th, and will appear as fuch by the degrees, among the lines 
and (paces ; but if we mark it g fharp, e b, it will have the 
appearance of a 4th ; alfo from f (harp to a fharp is a 3d, 
and appears (o^ whereas from y fharp to D looks like a 4th; 
and for that reafon Mr. Simpfon in his Compendium of Mu- 
fic calls it a leflcr 4th, which 1 think he had better called it 
an apparent 4th; and fo by making the figns of the cliff all 
of one kind, this inconveniency is faved with refpect to al! 
intervals, whofe both extremes have a tranfpofed letter ; and 
as to fuch intervals which have one extreme a natural note, 
or exprefl: by a plain letter, and the other tranfpofed, the in- 
conveniencv is prevented by the choice of the 81 in feme keys, 
and o\ the b in others ; for example, from d tof fharp is a 
3d, equal to that from d to g b, but the firft only appears like 

a 3d, the latter a 4th, and fo of other intervals from d. 
,4 gain from / to b b, ory'to a fharp is a 4th, but the firft is 

the beft way of marking it ; there are no more tranfpofed 
notes in that oclave, nor any other octave, whofe fundamen- 
tal is a natural note, that is marked with 5. 

It mull be owned, after all, that whatever way we chufe 
the (i;>ns of tranfpofed notes, the founds or notes themfelveson 
an inilrument are individually the fame; and marking tnem 
oneway rather than another, refpects only the conveniences 
of reprefent'ng them to the eye, which ought not to be ne- 
glected $ ef^ecially for the direction of the human voice, be- 
caufe that having no nxt founds (as an inilrument has, 
whofe notes may be found by a local memory of their feat on 
the inilrument) we have not another way of finding the true 
rote but computing the interval by the intermediate ciatonic 
degrees, and the more readily this can be done, it i« certainly 
the better. 

Now you are to ohferve, that, as the fin-nature of the clef 
is deigned for, and can ferve but one key, which oii^ht ra- 
ther to be the principal key or oeldVe of t;ie piece than any 
other, fhewing what tranfpofed note? belong to tr, fo the in- 
conveniency laft mentioned is remedied, by havii.fc. the ilgijs 
all of one kind, only for thefe intervals i>i»c $H wnoie ex- 
tremes is the key-note, or letter. But a fong n«:u matluUte 
ct change from the principal into other key*, won h 'r>iy tr- 
cuire other notes than the n>:iature ofthec^f i'Jmd&i io 
we find (harp and b upon focm part : ci.!ar ?,%%*;-* ■ <■:::, ry to 
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the clef, which fhews that themelody is out of the principal 
key, fuch notes being natural to fome other fubprincipal key 
into which it is carried ; and thefe figns are, or ought always 
to be chofen in the moft convenient manner for expreffing 
the interval ; for example, the principal key being c with a 
3d greater, which is a natural octave (i. e. exprefled all with 
plain letters) fuppofe a change into its 4th/; and here let a 
4th upward be required, we muft take it in b or a (harp ; 
the firft is the beft way, but either of them contradicts the 
cliff which is natural; and we no fooner find this than we 
judge the key Jis changed. But again, a change may be 
where this fign of it cannot appear, viz. when we modulate 
into the 6th of a fharp principal key, or into the 3d of a flat 
principal key, becaufe thefe have the fame fignature, as has 
been already (hewn, and have fuch a connection, that, unlefs 
by a cadence, the melody can never be faid to be out of the 
principal key. And with refpecl: to a flat principal key, ob- 
ferve, that if the 6th g. and 7th g. are ufed, as in fome cir- 
cumftances they may, efpecially towards a cadence, then 
there will be neceffarily required upon that 6th and 7th, 
another fign than that with which its feat is marked in the 
general fignature of the cliff, which marks all flat keys with 
the lefler 6ths and 7ths ; and therefore in fuch cafe (i. e. 

where the principal key is flat) this difference from the clef 
is not a fign that the melody leaves the key, becaufe each of 
thefe belong to it in different circumftances ; yet they can- 
not be both marked in the clef, therefore that which is of 
more general ufe is put there, and the other marked occa- 
iionally. 

From what has been explained, you learn another very re- 
markable thing, viz. to know what the principal key of any 
piece is, without feeing one note of it ; and this is done by 
knowing the fignature of the clef. There are but two kincs 
of keys (or modes of melody) diftinguifhed into fharp and fiat, 
as already explained ; each of which may have any of the 
12 different notes or letters of the femitorric fcale for its fun- 
damental; in the iff and 6th fine of the upper part of the 
preceding table you have all thefe fundamentals or key-notes, 
and under them refpecHvely fhnd the fignatures proper to 
each, in which, as has been often faid, the fiat keys have 
their 6th and 7th marked of the lefler kind ; and therefore 
2s by the key, or fundamental note, we know the fignature, 

fo reciprocally by the fignature we can know the key ; bur 
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'tis under this one limitation that, becaufe one fi_na- 
tare ferves* two keys, a iharp one, and a flat, which is 
the 6'h above or 3d below the iharp one, therefore we 
only learn bv this, that it is one of thrm, hut not which ; 
for example, if the clef has no tn»nfpo(ed note but /#, 
thzn the key is g with a 3d greater, or e with a 3J leiler. 
If the clef has b and e b> the key is b with a 3d greater, 
or^ with a 3d leiler, and (o of others, as in the table : I 
know indeed, for I have found it lo In ihe writings of the 
beft mafters, that thev are not flricl and conftant in ob- 
ferving this rule concerning the fignature of the clef, ef- 
fecial ly when the principal key is a flat one ; hi which 
cafe you'll find frequently, that when the 6th leiler or 
7th letter to the key, or both, are tranfpofed notes, they 
don't fign them fo in the clef, but leave them to be marked 
as the courfe of the melody requires ; which is conve- 
nient enough when the piece is fo conducted as to ufe the 
lefTer 6th and 7th feidemer than the greater. 



Of the Name, with the various Definitions and 

Divisions of the Science, 



I 



f B^HE word Mufic comes to us from the Latin word 
Muilca, if not immediately from a Greek word of 
the fame found, from whence the Romans probably took 
theirs 5 for they got much of their learning from the 
Greeks. Our criticks teach u«, that it comes from the 
Word Mufa, and this from a Greek word which fionifics 
to fearch or find out, becaufe the Mufcs were feigned to 
be inventreffes of the fciences, and particularly of poetry 
and thofe modulations of found that confritute mufic. 
But others go higher, and tell us, the word Mufa comes 
from a Hebrew word, which fignifics art or difcipline ; 
hence Mufa and Mufica antiently fignified learning* in 
general, or any kind of fcience ; in which fenfe you'll 
nnd it frequently in the works of the ancient philoso- 
phers. But Kircher will have it from an Egyptian 
word ; becaufe the restoration of it after the flood was 

probably there, by reafon of the many reeds to be found 
in their fens, and upon the banks of the Nile. Hefychius 
tells us, that the Athenians gave the name of mufic to 
every art. From this it was that the Poets and Mytholo- 
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gifts feigned the nine Mufes daughters of T a niter, W f i0 
invented the fci=nccs, and prefided over them, to ailtit 
and infpire thofe who apply to ltudy them, each having 
he: particular province, in this general {ct\fe we have it 
deEn'd to be the orderly ar^ngement and right difpofition 
of things ; in {horr, the agreement and harmony or" the 
whole with its parts, and of the pans among themfeives. 

Hermes Trifsnegifrus fays, That mufic is nothing but 
the knowledge of the order of ail things ; which was alfo 
the doctrine cf the Pythagorean fchool, and of the 
Piatomcks, who t°ach that every thing in the univerfe is 
mafic. Agreeable to this wide fenfe, fome haye diftin- 
guifhed muiic into divine and mundane ; the firft refpe£ts 
the order and harmonv that obtains anions the celeftial 
minds ; the other refpects the relations and order of every 
thing elfe in the univerfe. B.ut Plato by the divine mu- 
iic understands, that which exifb in the divine mind, 
viz. thefe archetypal ideas of orde,- and fymmetry, ac- 
cording to which Goi formed all things ; and as this or- 
der exills in the creatures, it is called mundane mufic : 
Which is again fuhdivided, the remarkable denominations 
of which arc, Firit, Elementary or the harmony of the 
ftrft elements of things ; and thefe, according to the phi- 
Gophers, are fire, air, water, and car h, which tho' 
feemingly contrary to one another, are, by the r/ifdom 
of the Creator, united and compounded in all the beau- 
tiful and regular forms of things that fall under our 
fenfes. 2d. Celeilial, comprehending the order and pro- 
portions in the magnitudes, difbuices, and motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and the harmony of the founds pro- 
ceeding troTn thefe motions : For the Pythagoreans af- 
firmed that they produce the moil perfect confort 5 the 
argument, as Macrobius in his commentary on Cicero's 
Scmnium Scipionis has it, is to this purpofe, viz Sound 
is the efFecl: of motion, and fince the heavenly bodies 
muft be under certain regular and ftated laws of motion, 
they muft produce fomething mufical and concordant ; 
for from random znd fortuitous motions, governed by no 
certain meaflire, can only proceed a grati7i£ and unplea- 
fdit noife : And the reafon, fays he, why we are not 
feiiiible of that found, is the vaftnefs of it, which ex- 
ceeds our fenfe of hearing ; in the fame manner as the 

inhabitants near the cataracts of the Nile are infenfible 

of 
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of their prodigious Jioifc. But fome of the hiftomns, it 
I remember right, tell us th^c by the exceflivenefs of che 
founds, thele people are rendered quite de: t f, which makes 
that demon ft ration fomewhat doubtful, fincc we hear 
every other found that reaches to us. Others alledo-e that 

* ^ 

the founds of the fpheres, being the fir ft we hear when 
we come into the world, and being habituated to them 
for a long time, when we could fcarcely think or make 
reflection on any thing, we become incapable of perceiv- 
ing them afterwards. But Pyrhagoras laid he perceived 
and undcrftood the celeftial harmony by a peculiar favour 
or that fpirit to whom he owed his \iie y as Iamblichus 
reports of him, who fays, That tho' he never fung or 
played on any inftrument hjmfeif, yet by an inconceiva- 
ble fort of divinity, he taught others to imitate the ce- 

letMal mulic of* the fpheres, by inliruments and voice : 
For according to him, all the harmony of founds here be- 
low, is b it an imitation, and that imperfect too, of the 
other. This fpecies is by feme called particu'arly the 
mundane mafic 3d. Human, which confiiis chiefly in 
the harmony of the faculties of the human foul, and its 
various patfions ; and is alfo considered in the proportion 

and temperament, mutual dependence and connection, of 
all the parts of this wonderful machine of our bodies. 
4th. Is what in a more limited and peculiar CenCe of the 
word v/as called mufic j which has for its object motion, 
confidered as under certain regular meafures and propor- 
tions, by which it affects the fenfes in an agreeable man- 
ner. All motion belongs to bodies, and found is the ef- 
fect of motion, and cannot be without it; but all motion 
does not produce found, therefore this was again fub- 
divided. Where the motion is without found, or as it is 
only the object of feeing, it was called muftca orcheftria 
or faitatoria, which contains the rules for the regular mo- 
tions of dancing ; alfo Hypocrkica, which refpects the 
motions and gefturcs of the Pantomimes. When motion 
is perceived only by the ear, i. e. when found is the ob- 
ject of mufic, there are three fpecies; Harmonica, which 
confiders the differences and proportion of founds, with 
refpect to acute and grave j Rythmica, which refpects 
the proportion of founds as to time, or the fwiftnefs and 
flownefs of their fucceflions 5 and Metrica, which be- 
longs properly to the poets, and refpects the verifying 

F 2 art : 
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art : But in common acceptation Vis new more limited, 
and we call nothing mufic but what is heard -, and even 
then we m^ke a variety 01 tones neceffary to the being 

of mufic. 

Ariftides Qwintilianus, who writes a profeft treat ife 
upon mufic, calls it the knowledge of finging, and of 
the things that are joined with finging [zmrvpr, ^7^ y.ca 

ri-7 ssp ^\s,- «.^.Sa.»;«-ra.-7, which Mcibomms iranfbtes, 

fcientia cantus, eorumqquze circa cantum contingunt) 
and thef he calls the morions of the voice and body, as 
if the cantus itfelf confifted only in the different tones 
of the vcice. Bacchius, who wrote a fhort introduction 
to mufic in quefHon and anfwer, gives the fame definition. 
Afterwards, Ariftides ccnfiders mufic in the largeft fenfe 
of the word, and divides it into contemplative and active. 
The firft, he fays, is either natural or artificial ; the 
natural is arithmetical, becaufe it coniiders the proportion 
of numbers j or phyficai, which difputes of evety th ; ng in 
nature ; the artificial is divided into Harmonica, Ryth- 
mica (comprehending the dumb motions) and Metrica : 
The active, which is the appiica:ion of the artificial, is 
either enuncia'ive fas hi oratory.) organica! (or inftru- 
mental nerformance,) Odtcal (for voice and imging of 
poems,) Hypocritical (in the motions of the pantonunies.) 
To what purpofe fome add hydiavlical 1 do not under- 
itand, for this is but a Ipecies of the organical, in which 
water is fome way ufed for producing or modifying the 
found. The rnuficai faculties, as they call them, arc, 
melopceia, wh'ch sives rules for the tones of the voice or 
instrument, rythmqpceia for motions, and ncciis for 
making of vetfe. Ag?in, explaining the difference of 

R} r ihmus and Metrum, he tells us, That Rythmus is 
Sjijlied thee ways ; either to immoveable bodies, which 
are called eurythmoi, when their pans are rightly propor- 
tioned to one another, as a well made ftatue ; or to every 
thing: that moves, fo we lav a mm walks handfomely 
(ccmpoitrc,) and under this dancing will come the 
DLiinefs of the pantomimes ; or particularly to the motion 
of found or the voice, in which the rythmus confifts of 
I~.ng and fhort iyllables or notes, (which he calls times) 
Toined together (in fuccemon) in ibme kind of order, fo 
that their cadence upon the ear may be agreeable ; which 
conuitutes in oratory what is called a numerous ftiie, 

and 
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and when the tones of the voice are well chofen 'tis an 
harmonious ftile, Rythmus is perceived either by the 
eye or the ear, and is fometbing general, which may be 
without metrum ; but this is perceived only by the ear, 
and is but a fpecies of the other, and cannot exift with- 
out it : The fir ft is perceived without found in dancing; 
and when it exifts with founds it may either be without 
any difference of acute and grave, as in a drum, or with 
a variety of thefe, as in a fong, and then the harmonica 
and rythmica are joined 5 and if any poem is fet to mufic, 
and iung with a variety of tones, we have all the three 
parts of mufic at once. Porphyrius in his commentaries 
on Ptolemy's Harmonicks, inftifutes the divifion of mu- 
fic another way 5 he takes it in the limited fenfe, as hav- 
ing motion both dumb and fonorous for its object ; and, 
without diflinguiming the fpeculative and practical, he 
makes its parts thefe fix, viz. Harmonica, Rythmica, 
Metrica, Organica, Poetica, Hypocriticaj he applies the 
Rythmica to dancing, Metrica to the enunciative, and 
Poeiica to verfes. 

All the other antient Authors agree in the fame three- 
fold divifion of mufic into Harmonica, Rythmica* and 
Metrica: Some add the Organica, others omit it, as in- 
deed it is but an accidental thing to mufic, in what fpe- 
cies of founds it is expreft. Upon this divifion of mu- 
iic, the more ancient writers are very careful in the in* 
icription or titles of their books, and call them only 
Harmonica, when they confine themfelves to that part, 
as Ariitoxenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, Gaudentius, Pto- 
lomy, Bryennius; but Ariftides and Bacchius call theirs 
mulica, becaufe they profefs to treat of all the parts. 
The Latins arc not always fo accurate, for they inferibe 
all theirs mufica, as Boethius, tho' he only explains the 
harmonica ; and St. Auguftin, tho' his fix books de 
mufica fpeak only of the rythmus and metrum ; Mar- 
tianus Capella has a better right to the title, for he makes 
2 kind of compel d and tranflation of Ariftides Quintilian, 
tho' a very obfeure one of as obfeure an original. 
Aurelius Cafliodorus needs fcarcely be named, for tho' 
he writes a book de mufica, 'tis but barely fome general 
definitions and divifions of the fcience. 

The harmonica is the part the antients have left us 

any tolerable account of, which is at beft but very ge- 
neral 
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neral and theorical ; fuch as it is 7 I purpofe to ex- 
plain it to you as diftincrly as I can ; hut having tkm fs* 
fettled the definition and divifion of mafic a> dejivereU by 
the antients, I chufe next to confider it hiiioncahi. 



The Invention and Antiquity of Music, with the Ex- 
cellency of the Art in the various Ends and Ufes of i:. 

OF all human aits mufic has juftefr. pretences to the 
honour of antiquity : We fcarce need 2ny authori- 
ty tor this afiertion ; the reafon cf the thing demonrratcs , 
.it, for the conditions and eircumfrances of human life 
.required fome powerful charm, to bear up the mind un- 
der the anxiety and cares that mankind foon after his 
creation became fubject. to ; and the gcodneis of our 
blefled Creator foon difcovered itfelf »n the wonderful 
relief that mufic airbrds againft the unavoidabJe har^fhi-.s 
which are annexed to our flare of being m this life $ fo 
that mufic muft have been as early in the world as the 
aioft neceffary and. indif pen fable arts. For 

If wz confider how natural to the mind of man this 
kind of pleafure is, as conftant and univerfal experience 
iufnciently proves, we cannot think he was Jono- a 
Granger to it. Other arts were revealed as bare neccfiiry 
gave occasion, and fome were afterwards owing to luxu- 
ry 9 but. neither neceulty nor luxury are the parents of 
this heavenly art ; to be pleafed with it feems to be a 
part of our conrritution ; but 'tis made fo, not as abso- 
lutely necefiary to our being, Vis a gift of God to us for 
our more happy and comfortable being ; and therefore 
•we can rruikc no doubt that this arc was among the very 
fsfil that were known to men. It is reafonabie to be- 
lieve, that as all other arts, fo thii was rude and firnple 




are not only further confirmed in the antiquity of this 
art, but we can make very fnrewd guefles about the flrft 
difenveries of it. Vocal mufic was certainly the firft 
kind j man had not only the various tones of his own 
voice to make his obfer vat ions upon, before any other 

arts 
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arts or inftruments were found, hut being daily entertain- 
ed by the various natural flrains of the winged choirs,, 

how could he not obferve them, and from thence take 

occafion to improve his own voice, 2nd the modulations 
of found, of which it is capable ? 'Tis certain that 
whatever thefe fingers were, capable of, thejr poffeft it 
actually from the beginning of the world ; we are fur- 
prifed indeed with their fagacious imitations of human 
art in finging, but we know no improvements the fpecies- 
is capable o\ ; and if we fuppofe that in thefe parts 
where mankind firft appeared, and efpecially in thefe firffi 
days, when things were probably in their greateft beauty 
and perfection, the finging of birds was a more remark- 
able thing, we (hall have lefs reafon to doubt that they 
led the way to mankind in this charming art: But this 
is no new opinion ; of many antient authors, who agree 
in this very juft conjecture, I fhall only let you hear 

Lucretius Lib. 5. 

At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multo, quam Isevia carmina cantu 
Concelebrare homines poflent, aureifque juvare. 
The fir ft invention of wind-inftruments he aferfbes to 

the obiervation of the whittling of the winds among- ther 

hollow reeds. 

Et zephyri cava per c2lamorum fibila primum 

Agrefteis docuere cavas inflare cicutas, 
Inde minutatim dulceis didicere querelas, 
Tibia quas fundit digiris pulfata canentum. 
or they might alio take that hint from fomething tEat 
might happen accidentally to tnem in their handling of 
corn~fta)k c , or the hollow items of other plants. And 
other kinds of inftruments were probably formed by fuch 
like accidents : There were fo many ufes for chords or 
firings, that men could not but very foon obferve their 
various founds, which might give rife to ftringed inftru- 
ments : And for the pulfatiie inftruments, as drums and 
cymbals, they might arife from the obfervation of the 
hollow uoife of concave bodies. To make this account 
of the invention of inftruments more probable, Kircher 
bids us conflier. That the firft mortals living a paftoral 
life, and being conftantly in the fields, near rivers and 

among woods, could not- be perpetually idle ; 'tis pro- 
bable therefore, fays he, That the invention of pipes 

and 
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and whiffles was owing to their diseifions and cxerci/es 
on thefe occafions ; and becaufe men could not be lon^ 
without having ufe for chords of various kinds, and va- 
rioully henr, thefe, either by being expofed to the wind,; 
or necefiarily touched by the hand, might give the fl rifc 
hint of {fringed inilruments 5 and becaufe, even in rhe 
iirft fimple way of living, they couli not be long with- 
out fome fabrile arts, this would give occasion to ob- 
ferve various fcunds of hard and hollow bodies, which 
might raife the firft thought of the pulfatile inftru- 
ments 5 hence he concludes that mufic was among the 
niR arts. 

If we confider next, the opinion of thofe that are 
antients to us, who vet were too far from the beginning, 
of things to know them any other way than by tradition 
and probable conjecture; we find an univerfal agreement 
m this truth, That mufic is as ancient as the world it- 
{elf 9 for this very reafon, that it is natural to mankind.- 
It will be needlefs to bring many authorities, one or two 
fhallferve: Plutarch in his treatife of mufic, which is 
nothing but a converfation among friends, about the in- 
vention, antiquity and power of mufic, makes one 
afcribe, the invention to Amphion the fon of Jupiter and 

Anu2t»«*2, who was tsught by his fathers but in the na- 
ming of anotlier he makes Apollo the author, and to prove it, 

alledges all the antient liatues of this god, in whofe hand 
a mufical inflrument was always put. He adduces many 
examples to prove the natural influence mufic has upon 
the mind of man, and fince he makes no lefs than a god 
the inventor of it, and the gods exifted before men, 'tis 
certain he means to prove, both by tradition and the na- 
ture of the thing, that it is the moft ancient as well as 
the moft noble fcience. Quintilian (lib. 1. cap n.) al- 
ledges the authority of Timagenes to prove that mufic 
is of all the moft ancient fcience ; and he thinks the tra- 
dition of its antiquity is fufficiently proved by the ancient 
poets, who reprefent muficians at the table of kings, 
finc-ing the p miles of the gods and heroes. Homer fhews 
us how far mufic was advanced in his days, and the tra- 
dition of its yet greater antiquity, while he fays it was a 
part of his Hero's education. The opinion of the divine 
original and antiquity of mufic, is alio proved by the fa- 
bles of the mufes, fo univerfal among the poets ; and by 
- ' the 
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the difputes among the Greek writers concerning the firft 
authors, fome for Orpheus, fome for Amphj'on, fome for 
Appollo, &c. As the beft of the phjlofophers owned the 
providence of the gods, and their particular love and be- 
nevolence to mankind, fo they alfo believed that mufic was 
from the beginning a peculiar gift and favour of heaven ; 
and no wonder, when they Jooked upon it as neceflary to 
afiift the mind to a raifed and exalted way of praifing the 
gods and good men. 

I fhall add but one teftimony more, which is that of the 
facred writings, where Jubal the fixth from Adam, is called 
the * c father of fuch as handle the harp and organ -, ,s whe- 
ther this Signifies that he was the inventor, or one who 
brought thefe inftrumenrs to a good perfection, or only one 
who was eminently (killed in the performance, we have 
fufficient reafon to believe that mufic was an art long before 
his time 5 fince it is rational to think that vocal mufic was 
known long before inftrumental, and that there was a gra- 
dual improvement in the art of modulating the voice; unlefs 
Adam and his fons were infpired with this knowledge, which 

fuppofition would prove the point at once. And if we 
could believe that this art was Jofr by the flood, yet the 
fame nature remaining in man t it would foon have been re- 
covered ; and we find a notable inftance of it in the fong 
of praife which the Ifraelites raifed with their voices and 
timbrels to God, for their deliverance at the Red Sea ; from 
which we may reafonably conjecture it was an art well 
known, and of eftablifhed honour long before that time. 
It may be expected in this place, that there mould be given 

a more particular hittory of the inventor of mulic and mufical 
inftruments, and other famous muficians fince the flood. As to 
the invention, there is enough faid already to £how that mu- 
fic is natural to mankind j and therefore inftead of inventors, 
the enquiry ought properly to be about the improvers of it j 
and it would come in very naturally here : but the truth if, 
we have fcarce any thing left as we can depend upon in this 
matter ; or at lead: we have but very general hints, and 

many of them contrary to each other, from authors that 
fpeak of thefe things in a tranfient manner: and as we have 
no writings of the age in which mufic was firft reftored after 
the flood, fo the accounts we have are fuch uncertain tradi- 
tions, that no two authors agrte in every thing. Greece 
was the country in Europe where learning firft flourifhed ; 

G and 
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and though we believe they drew from other fountains, as 
Egypt, and the more eaftern parts, yet they are the fountains 
to us, and to all the weftern world: other antiquities we 
neither know fo well, nor fo much of, at leaft of fuch as 
have any pretence to a greater antiquity, except the Jewifh ; 
and though we are fure they bad mufic, yet we have no ac- 
count of the inventors among them, for it is probable they 

learned it in Egypt; and therefore this enquiry about the 
inventors of mufic fince the flood muft be limited to Greece. 
Plutarch, Julius Polux, Atheneus, and a few more, are the 

authorities we have principally to truft to, who take what 
they fay from other more ancient authors of their tradir 

tion. 

Amphion the Theban, is by fome reckoned the moft anci- 
ent mufician in Greece, and the inventor of it, as alfo of the 
lyre- Some fay Mercury taught him and gave him a lyre 
of feven firings. He is faid to be the firft who taught to 
play and ling together. The time he lived in is not agreed 
upon. 

Chiron the Pelithronian, reckoned a demigod, the fon 
of Saturn and Phyllira, is the next great mafter 5 the invent 
tor of medicine, a famous philofopher and mufician, who 
had for his fcholars iEfculapius, Jafon, Hercules, Thefeus, 
Achilles, and other heroes. 

Dcmodocus is another celebrated mufician, of whom al- 
ready. 

Hermes, or Mercury Trifmigiftus, another demigod, is 
alfo reckoned amongft the inventors or improvers of mufic 
and of the lyre. 

Linus was a famous poet and mufician, fome fay he 
taught Hercules, Thamyris and Orpheus, and even Am- 
phjcn. To him fome afcrbe the invention of the lyre. 

Olympus the Myfian, is another benefaftor to mufic; he 
was th'edifciple of Marfyas the fon of Hyagnis the Phrygian; 
this Hyagnis is reckoned the inventor of the tibiae, which 
others afcribe to the mufe Euterpe, as Horace insinuates, 
* c Sinaeque tibias Euterpe cohibet." 

Orpheus the Thracian, is alfo reckoned the author, or at 
leaft the introducer of various arts into Greece, among which 
is mufic ; he pra£Hfed the lyre he got from Mercury. Some 
fay he was mafter to Thamyris and Linus. 

Phemius of Ithaca. Ovid ufes his name for any excellent 
mufician : Homer alfo names him honourably. 

2 Terpander 
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Terpander the Lefbian, lived in the time of Lycurgus, 
and fet his Jaws to mufic. He was the firft who among the 
Spartans applied melody to poems, or taught them to be 
fung in regular meafures. This is the famous mufician who 
quelled a fedition at Sparta by his mufic. He and his fol- 
lowers as faid to have firft infti'tuted the mufical mode, ufed 
in finging hymns to the gods ; and fome attribute the inven- 
tion of the lyre to him. 

Thales the Cretan was another great mafter, honourably 
entertained by the Lacedemonians for inftrudting their 
youth. Of the wonders he wrought by his mufic, we fhall 
hear again. 

Thamyris the Thracian was fo famous, that he is 
feigned to have contended with the mufes, upon condition 
he fhould poflefs all their power if he overcame, |but if they 
were victors he con fen ted to lofe what they pleafed 5 and 
being defeated, they put out his eyes, fpoiled his voice, and 
ftruck him with madnefs. He was the firft who ufed in- 

firumental mufic without finging. 

Thefe are the remarkable names of muficians before Ho- 
mer's time, who himfelf was a mufician, as was the famous 
poet Pinda. You may find the characters of thefe menti- 
oned at more large, in the firft book of Fabritius's Bibllotbeca 

We find others of a latter date, who were famous in 

mufic, as Lafus Hermionenfis, Melanippides, Philoxenus, 
Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigonius, Lyfander, Simmicus, 
Diodorous the Theban ; who were authors of a great va- 
riety and luxurious improvements in mufic. Lafus, who 
lived in the time of Darius Hyftafpes, is reckoned the firft 
who ever wrote a treatife upon mufic. Epigonius was the 
author of an inftrument called epigonium, of 40 firings, he 
introduced playing on the lyre with the hand without a 
plectrum, and was the firft who joined the Cithara and Ti- 
bia in one concert, altering the Simplicity of the more anci*~ 
ent mufic; as Lyfander did by adding a great many firings 
to the Cythara. Simicus alfo invented an inftrument called 
fimmicicum of 35 firings. Diodurus improved the tibia, 
which at firft hau but four holes, by contriving more hole3 
and notes. 

Timotheus, for adding a firing to his lyre was fined by 
the Lacedemonians, and the {tring ocdered to be taken 
away. Of him and Phrynnis, the coniit poet Pherecratcs 

G 2 makes 
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makes bitter complaints In the name of mufic, for corrupt- 
ing and abufing her, as Plutarch reports ; for, among others., 
they chiefly had completed the ruin of the ancient fimple 
mu£c, which fays Plutarch, was nobly ufeful in the education 
and forming of youth, and the fervice of the temples, and 
ufed principally to thefe purpofes, in the ancient times of 

greateft wifdom and virtue, but was ruined after theatrical 
fhews came to be {o much in fafhion, fo that fcarcely the 
memory of thefe ancient modes remained in his time. You 
fhall have fome account afterwards of the ancient writers 
of mufic. 

As we have but uncertain acconuts of the inventors of mu- 
fical inftruments among the ancients, fo we have as imper- 
fect an account of what thefe inftruments were, fcarce know- 
ing them any more than by name. The general divifion 
of inftruments, is into ftringed, inftruments, wind inftru- 
ments and the pulfatilekind ; of this Iaftwe hear of the tym- 
panum or cymbalum, of the nature of our drum ; the 
Greeks gave it the laft name from its figure, refembling a 
boat. 

There were alfo the crepitaculum, tintinabulum, crota- 
]um fiftrum ; but by any accounts we have, they look rather 
like childrens rattles and play things than mufical inftru- 
ments. 

Of wind-inftruments, we hear of the tibia, fo called from 
the {hank- bone of fome animals, as cranes, of which they 
were firft made. And nftula made alfo of reeds. But thefe 
were afterwards made of wood and alfo of metal. How 
they were blown, whether as flutes or hautboys or otberwife, 
2nd which the one way, and which the other, is not fuffici- 
ently manifeft. It is plain fome had holes, which at firft 
were but few, and afterwards increafed to a greater number ; 
fome had none ; fome were fingle pipes, and fome a combi- 
nation of feverals, particularly Pan's fyringa, which con- 
fined of feven reeds joined together fide-ways ; they had no 
holes, each giving but one note, in all feven diftinft notes, 

but at what mutual diftances is not very certain, though per- 
haps they were the notes of the natural or diatonic fcale, 
but by this means they would want an 8ve, and therefore 
probably otherwife ccnftituted. Sometimes they played on 
a fingle pipe, fometimes on two together, one in each hand* 
And left wefhould think there could mufic be expreffed by one 
hand, If. Voflias^al ledges, they had a contrivance by which they 
made one hole exprefs feveral notes, and cites a pafiaoe of 

Arcadius 
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Arcadius the grammarian to prove it ; that author fays in- 
deed, that there were contrivances to fhut and open the 
holes when they had a mind, by pieces of horn he calls 
Bombyces and Opholmioi (which Julius Pollux alfo menti- 
ons as parts of fome kind of tibiae) turning them upwards or 
downwards, inwards or outwards : but the ufe.of this is not 
clearly taught us, and whether it was that the Tame pipe 
might have more notes than holes, which might be managed 
by one hand ; perhaps it was no more than a like contri- 
vance in 1 our common bagpipes, for tuning the drones to 
the key of the fong. We are alfo told thatHyagnis contrived 
the joining of two pipes, fo that one canal conveyed 
wind to both, which therefore were always founded toge- 
ther. 

We hear alfoof Organs, blown at firfl by a kind of air-pump, 
where alfo water was fome way ufed, and hence called, 
organum hydrauiicum ; but afterwards they ufed bellows. 
Vitruvious, has an obfcure defcription of it, which 1(. Voflius 
and Kircher both endeavour to clear. 

There were tubas, and cornua, and litui, of the trumpet 
kind, of which there were different fpecies invented by dif* 
ferent people. They talk of fome kind of tubs, chat with- 
out any art in the modulation, had fuch a prodiguous found* 
that was enough to terrify one. 

Of flringed inftrumenis, the firfl: is the lyre or cithara. 
(which fome diftinguifh:) Mercury is faid to be inventor 
of it, in this manner; after an inundation of the Nile he 
found a dead fhell-fifh, which the Greeks call chelone, and 
the Latins teftudo; o£ this {hell he made his lyre, mounting 
it with feven firings, as Lucian fays; and added a kind of 
jugum to it, to lengthen the firings, but not fuch as our vio- 
lins have, whereby one firing contains feveral notes ; by the 
common form this jugum feems no more than two diftindt 
pieces of wood, fet parallel, and at fome dlftancc, but joined 
at the farther end, where there is a head to receive pins 
for ftretching the firings. Boethius reports the opinion of 
fome that fay, the lyre mercurii had but four firings in imi- 
tation of the mundane mufic of the four elements: but 
Diodorus Siculus fays, it had only three firings, in imita- 
tion of the three feafons of the year, which were all the 
ancient Greeks counted, viz. Spring, fummer and winter. 
Nicomachus, Horace, Lucian and others fay, it had feven 
firings in imitation of the feven planets. Some reconcile 

Dodoru?, 
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Diodorus, with the laft, thus, they fay the more ancient 
lyre had but three or four firings, and Mercury added other 
three, which made up feven. Mercury gave this feven 
ftringed lyre to Orpheus, who being torn to pieces by the 
Baccannals, the lyre was hung up in Apollo's temple by 
the Lefhians : But others fay, Pythagorus found it in fome 

temple of Egypt, and added an eighth firing. Nicomachus 
fays, Orpheus being killed by the Thracian woman, for 
contemning their religion in the Bacchanalian rites, his lyre 
was caft into the fea, and thrown up at AntifTa a city of 
Leubos; the fifhers finding it gave it to Terpander, whb 
carrying it to Egypt, gave it to the priefts, and called him- 
felf the inventor. Thofe who call it four ftringed, make 
the proportions thus, betwixt the ift and 2d, the interval 
of a 4th, 3: 4, betwixt the 2d and 3d, a tone 8 : 9, and 
betwixt the 3d and 4th firing another 4th : -the feven 
firings were diatonically difpofed by tones and femitones, 
and Pythagoras's eighth firing made up the octave. 

The occafion of afcribing the invention of this inftrument 
to fo many authors, is probably, that they have each in dif- 
ferent places invented instruments much refembling other. 
However fimple it was at firft, it grew to a great number 
of firings; but it is to no purpofe to repeat the names 
of thele who are fuppofed to have added new firings to 

it. 

From this inftrument, which all agree to be firft of the 
ftringed kind in Greece, arofe a multitude of others, differ- 
ing in their fhape and number offerings, of which we have 

but indiftincr. accounts. We hear of the pfalterium, trigon, 
fambuca, pedis, magadis, barbiton, tefiudo (the two laft 
ufed by Horace promfcuoufly with the lyre and cithara} 
episonium, fimicium, pandura, which were all firuck with 
the hand or a plectrum ; but it does not appear that they ufed 
any thing like the bows of hair we have now for violins, 
which is a moft noble contrivance for making long and 
"fhort founds, and giving them a thoufand modifications it is 
impoffible to produce by a plectrum. 

Kircher alfo obferves, that in all the ancient monumentf 5 
where inftruments are put in the hands of Apollo and the 
mufes, as there are many of them at Rome, fays he, there 

is none to be found with fuch a jujum as our violins have, 
whereby each firing has feveral notes, but every firing has 
only one note ; and this he makes an argument of the fim- 

plicity 
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piicity7and Imperfection of their inftruments. Befides feve- 
ral forms of the lyre kind, and fome fiftulse, he is pofitive 
they had no inftruments worth naming. He confides how 
careful they were to tranfmit, by writing and other monu- 
ments, their moft trifling inventions, that they might not 
lofe the glory of them ; and concludes, if they had any thing 
more perfect, we fhould certainly have heard of it, and had 
it preserved, when they were at pains to give us the figure 
of their- trifling reed-pipes, which the fhepherds commonly 
ufed. But indeed I find fome paflages that cannot be well 
underftood, without fuppofing they had inftruments in which 
one firing had more than one note: where Pherecrates (al- 
ready mentioned) makes mufic complain of her abufes from 
Timotheus's innovations ; fhe fays, he had deitroyed her 
who had twelve harmonies in Eve firings; whether thefe har- 
monies fignify fmgle notes or confonances, it is plain each 
ftring muft afforded more than one note. And Plutarch 
afcribes to Terpander a lyre of three chords, yet he fays 
it had feven founds, i. e. notes. 

Thofe who are curious to hear more of this, and fee the 
figures of inftruments both ancient and modern, muft go to 
Merfennus and Kirchcr. 



The Excellency and various Uses of MUSIC. 

THOUGH the reafons alledged for the antiquity of 
mufic, fhew us the dignity of it, yet 1 believe it will 
be agreeable to enter into a more particular hiftory of the hon- 
our mufic was in among the ancients, and of its various ends 
and uJVs, and the pretended virtues and powers of it. 

7"he imputation this art was in with the Jewifh nation, 
is, I fuppofe 3 well known by the facred hiftory. Can any 
thing fhew the excellency of an art more, than that it was 
reckoned ufeful and neccflary in the worfhip of God 5 and 
as fuch, diligently pra&ifed and cultivated by a people fepa- 
rated from the reft of mankind, to be witntfTes for the Al- 
mighty, and preferve the true knowledge of God upon the 
earth? I have already mentioned the inftance of the if- 
raelites fong upon the delivery at the Red-fea, which feems 
to prove that mufic both vocal and mftrumental, was an ap- 
proved and ftated manner of worftiipping God : and we can- 
not dcubt that it was according to his wil), for Moles the man 
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of God, and Miriam the prophetefs, were thecbiefsof thzs'fa- 
cred choir: and that from this time to that of the royal prophet 
David, the art was honoured and encouraged by them both pub- 
licly and privately, we can make no doubt; for when Saul was 
troubled with an evil fpirit from the Lord, he is advifed to 
call for a cunning player upon the harp, which fuppofes it 
was a well known art in that time ; and behold, David, yet 
an obfcure and private perfon, being famous for his fkill in 
mufic, was called; and upon his playing, fi Saul was refrefhed 
and was well, and the evil fpirit departed from him." Nor 
when David was advanced to the kingdom thought he 
this exercife below him, especially tbe religious ufe of it. 
When the ark was brought from Kirjath-jearim, " David 
and all Ifrael played before God with all their might, and 
with iinging, and with harps, and with pfalteries, and with 
timbrels, and with cymbals, and with trumpets," i Chron. 
xiii. 8, And the ark being fet up in the city of David, 
what a folemn fervice was inftituted for the public worihip 
and praife of God 5 fingers and players on all manner of in- 
frzuments, cs to minrfter before the ark of the Lord conti- 
nually, to record, and to thank, and praife the Lord God of 
Ifraei !" Thefe feem to have been divided into three choirs, 
and over them appointed three Coragi or mafters, Afaph, 
Hexnan. and Jeduthun, both to inftruft them and to prefide 
in the fervice: but David himfelf was the chief muficlan 
and poet of Ifrael. And when Solomon had finifhed the 
temple, behold, at the dedication of it, u the Levites which 
were the fingers, all of them of Afaph, of Heman, of Jedu- 
thun, having cymbals, and pfalteries.and harps, flood at the 
eaft-end of the alter, praifing and thanking the Lord." And 
this fervice, as David had appointed before the ark, continued 
In the temple; for we are told, that the king and all the peo- 
ple having dedicated thehoufe to God, " The priefts waited 
on their unices ; the Levites alfo with inftruments of mufic of 
the Lord, which David the king had made to praife the Lord. 

The prophet Elifha knew the virtue of mufic, when he 
called for a minftril to compofe his mind (as is reafonably 
fuppofed) before " the hand of Lord came upon him." 

To this I {hall add the opinion and teftimony of St. Chry- 
foftom, in his commentary on 40th Pfalm, he fays to this pur- 
pofe, 6 That God knowing Ivlen to be backward and flothful 
in fpiritual things, and impatient of the labour and pains which 
they require, willing to make the taik more agreeable, and pre- 
vent 
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Vent our wdarlnefs, he joined melody or mafic with his 
Worihip; that as we are all naturally delighted with 
harmonious numbers, we might with reaclinefs and 
chearfulnefs of mind exprefs his praife in facred hymns. 
For, lays he, nothing can raife the mind, and, as it 
Were, give wings to it, free it from earthlinefs, and 
the confinement 'tis under by union with the body, 
inlpire it with the love of wifdom, and make every 
thing pertaining to this life agreeable, as well modulated 
verie and divine fongs harmonioufly ccmpofed. Our 
natures are lb delighted with mulic, and we have fo 
great and necelTary inclination and tendency to this 
Kind of pleafure, that even infants at the bread are 
foothed and lulled to reft by this means.' Again lie 
fays, * Becaufe this pleafure is fo fami:iar and connate 
with our minds, that we might have both profit and 
pleafure, God appointed pfalms, that the Devil might 
not ruin us with profane and wicked fongs.' And tho' 
there be now fome difference of opinion about its ufe 
in (acred things, yet all chriftians keep up the practice 
of iinging hymns and pfalms, which is enough to con- 
firm the general principle of mufic's fuitablenefs to the 
worfhip of God. 

In St. John's virion, the elders are reprefented with 
harps in their hands; and tho' this be only representing 
things in heaven, in a way eafieit for our conception^ 
yet we muff fuppofe it to be a. companion to the brft 
manner of worihippi ng God among men, with re inert 
at leaft to the means of compofmg and railing our 
minds, or keeping out other ideas, and thcrebv tittin^ 
us for entertaining religious thoughts. 

Let us next confuier the efteem and ufe of it amen^ 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. The glory of this art 
among them, efpccialiy the Greeks, appears rirft, ac- 
cording to the obfervation of Quintilian, by the names 
given to the poets and muficians, which at the begin- 
ning were generally the fame perfon, and their charac- 
ters thought to be ib connected, that the names were 
reciprocal ; they were called Sages or Wifcmen, and 
the infpired. Saimuth on Panciroilus cites Ariftophanes 
to prove, that by cithars callens, or one that was ikiiied 
in - playing on the cithara, the ancients meant a wife 
mm, who was adorned with all the graces \ as they 

H reckonQ4 
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reckoned one who had no ear or genius to mufic, ftupid, 
or whole frame was diiordered, and the elements of his 
compoiition at war among themfelves. And lb high 
an opinion they had of it, that they thought no in- 
'dufsfv of man couid attain to fuch an excellent art; 
and hence they believed this faculty to be an infpiratioii 
from the C»od<^ ; which alio appears particularly by 
their making Apollo the author of if, and then making 
their moil ancient muikians, as Orpheus, Linus, and 
Amphion, of divine offspring. Homer, who was him- 
felf both poet and muueian, could have fuppofed nothing 
more to the honour of his profeffion, than making the 
Gods themfelves delighted with it ; after the fierce 
conteil that happened among them about the Grecian 
and Trojan affairs, he feigns them recreating themfelves 
with' Apollo's mufic ; and after this, 'tis no wonder he 
thought it not below his Hero to have been inftructcd 
in, and a diligent practiicr of this Godlike art. And do 
cot the pects univerfaily uHify this opinion of the ex- 
cellency oi' mufic, when they make it a part of the 
cr.tertamrnent zt the tables of kings ; where to the found 
of the lvre they fung the pn:ifes of the Gods and Heroes, 
and ether ufeful things : As Homer in the Odyffea in- 
tnxh.ecs Dtinodocus at die table of Alcincus, King of 
Phreacea, finging the Trojan war and the praiies of the 
Herot> : And Virgil brings in Jopas at the table of 
Dido, tinging to the found of h«s golden harp, what he 
had learned in natural philofopky, and particularly in 
sfrr'-nomy from Atlas ; upon which Qu in Lilian' makes 
this renccllcn, that hereby the poet intends to fhew the 
connection there is between mufic and heavenlv things : 
and Hcraee loaches us the lame doctrine, when addref- 
fiag his lyre, he cries our, Ci O decus Phcebi, & dapibus 
i~jpr-rn : , jirita teftudo, lovis. 

At the beginning, muiic was perhaps fought only for 
the lake of innocent p : eafure and recreation; in winch 
view Anitotle cai-.s it the medicine of that heavinefs 
thai proceeds irom labour; and Horace calls his lyre 
I: her em dulce lenimen : And as this is the hrfr. and 
m ft umple, fo it is certainly no defpicable ufe of it ; 
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the fame power ftUl remains, does plainly appear by 
univerfal experience. Men naturally feek pleasure, and 
the wifer fort ftudying how to turn this defire into ' 
the greateft ad vantage, and mix the utile dulei, hapo ; Jv 
contrived, by bribing the ear, to make way into the 
heart. The fevereft of the philosophers approved of 
mufic, becaufe they found it a n^effary means of arccls 
to the mind 5 of men, and of engaging their palEon? 
on the {ide of virtue and the laws ; and fo mufic was 
made an handmaid to virtue and religion. 

Jamblichus in the life of Pythagoras tells us, That 
mufic was a part of the difcipline by which he formed 
the minds of his fcholars. To this purpofe he made, 
and taught them to make and fing, verfes calculated 
againft the paffions and difeafes of their minds; which 
were alio fung by a chorus, Handing round one that 
played upon the lyre, the moduWions whereof were 
perfectly adapted to the defign and fub]ec\ of the ver&«. 
He ufed alfo to make them fing fome choice verfes out 
of Homer and Heftod. Mufic was the firft exercife of 
his fcholars in the morning ; as neceftary to fit them 
for the duties of the day, by bringing their minds to a 
right temper; particularly he defigned it as a kind of 
medicine againft the pains of the head, which might 
be contracted in fleep : And at night, before they went 
to reft, he taught them to compofe their minds afier 
the perturbations of the day, by the fame exercife. 

Whatever virtue the Pythagoreans afcribed to mufic, 
they believed the reafon of it to be. That the foul itfclf 
confifted of harmony; and therefore they pretended by 
it to revive the primitive harmony of the faculties of 
the foul. By this primitive harmony they meant that 
which, according to their doctrine, was in the foul in 
its pre-exiftent ftate in heaven. Macrobius, who is 
plainly Pythagorean in this point, affirms, That every 
foul is delighted with mufical founds; not the polite 
only but the moft barbarous nation? pra&ife mufic, 
whereby they are excited to the love of virtue, or dll- 
folved in foftnefs and pleafure : The reafon is, fays he, 
That the foul brings into the body with it the memory 
of the mufic which it was entertained with in heaven ; 
And there are certain nations^ fays he, Thai attend 
the dead to their burial with tinging,* becaufe t icy 

H. Q. v WLievf 
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believe the foul returns to heaven the fountain or on- 
g.r.n! of mufie. Lib. 2. in Somnium Scipionis. And 
because this leer, believed the Gods themfeives to have 

cckft-al hodies of a mod: perfect harmonious composi- 
tion, therefore they thought the Gods were delighted 
v, ith it; and that by our ufe of it in facred things-, we 
not only compote our mind?, and fit them better for the 
contemplation of the Gods, but imitate their happinefs, 
and thereby are acceptable to them, and open for our- 
feives a return into heaven. 

Athen2:us reports of one CHnias a Pythagorean, who, 
being a very cho'teric and wrathful man, as foon as he 
found his paffion begin to rile, took up his lyre and 
fung, and by this means allayed it. But this difcipline 
was older than P.ythagoras; for Homer tells us, That 
Achilles was educated in the fame manner by Chiron, 
and feimis him, after the hot diibure he had with 
Agamemnon, calming his mind with his fong and lyre : 
And tho' Homer fhould be the author of this ftory, it 
fhews however that fuch an ufe was made of mufic in 
his davs ; for 'tis reafonabie to think he had learned this 
from experience. 

The virraous and wife Socrates was po lefs a friend 
to this admirable art ; for even in the decline of his 
age he applied himfelf to the lyre, and carefully recom- 
mended it to others. Nor did the divine Plato differ 
from his great mailer in this point; he allows it in his 
common- wealth ; and in many places of his works 
fpeaks with the greateft refpecT: of it, as a moft ufeful 
thing ia fociety. He fays it has as great influence over 
the mind, as the air has over the body ; and therefore 
he thought it was worthy of the law to take care of it. 
Ke underflood the principles of the art lb well, that, 
as Qujntiiian juftly obferves, there are many pafFages 
in his writings not to be underflood without a good 
knowledge of it. Ariilotle in his politics agrees with 
Plato in his fentiments of muiic. 

Ariftides the plilofopher and mufician, in the intro- 
duction to his treadle on this fubject, fays, 'tis not fa 
confined either as to the fuhic£t matter or time as other 
arts and fcience?, but adds ornament to all the parts and 
. aclions of human lire : Painting, fays he, attains that 
good which regards the eve, medicine and gymnaftic 

arc 
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are good for the body, dialectic and that kind helps to 
acquire prudence, if the mind be fhfl purged and pre- 
pared by mufic. Again, it beautifies the mind with the 
ornaments of harmony, and forms the body with decent 
motions : 'tis fit for young ones, becaufe of the advan- 
tages got by linging ; for perfons of more age, by 
teaching them the ornaments of modulate diction, and 

of all kinds of eloquence; to others more advanced it 
teaches the nature of number, with the variety of pro- 
portions, and the harmony that thereby exifts in all 
bodies, but chiefly the reafbns and nature of the foul. 
He fays, as wife hufband-men firft call out weeds and 
noxious plants, then low the good feed, fo mufic is 
tifed 10 compofe the mind, and fit it for receiving in- 
struction : for pleafure, fays he, is not the proper end 
of mufic, which affords recreation to the mind only by- 
accident, the propofed end being the mftilling of virtue. 
Again, he fays, if every city, and almofl every nation 
Joves decency and humanity, mulxc cannot ppfEbly be 
ufetefs. 

It was ii fed at the fcafls of princes and heroes, fays 
Athenieus, not out of levity and vain mirth; but rather 
as a kind of medicine, that by making their minds 
cheerful, it might help their digeftion: There, fays he, 
they fung the praifes of the Gods and heroes and other 
Uielul and inftructive compofures, that their minds 
might not be neglected while they took care of 
their bodies ; and that from a reverence of the Gods, 
and by the example of good^ men, they might be kept 
within the bounds of fobriety and moderation. 

But we are not confined to the authority and opinion 
of philofophers or any particular perfons; we have the 
teftimony of whole nations where it had public encou- 
ragement, and was made necelFary by the law; as in 
the moil part of the Grecian common-wealths. 

Athenreus affures us, That anciently all their laws 
divine and civil, exhortations to virtue, the knowledge 
of divine and human things, the lives and actions of 

illuitrious men, and even hiftories, and mentions Hero- 
dotus, were written in verie and publicly fung by a 
chorus, to the found of inflfruments ; they found this 
by experience an effectual means to imprefs morality, 

and a right fenfe of duty : Men were attentive to things 

that 
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tr.it vr^re propofed to them in fuch a fweet and agree- 
able manner, and aitra&ed by the charms of harmoni- 
ous numbers, and well modulated founds; they took 
pieafure in repeating thefe examples and inftru&ions, 
and found them eafier retained in their memories. A- 
riftotle alio in his problems tells us, That before the 
ufe of letter?, their laws were fung mulicaliy, for the 
better retaining them in memory. We have a very 
old and remarkable proof of this virtue of mufic in the 
ftorv of Orpheus and Amphion, both of them poets 
and muficians, who made a wonderful impreflion upon a 
rude and unci^tivated age, by their virtuous and wife 
inftrucYions, inforced by the charms of poetry and mu- 
fic : The foccceding poets, who turned ail things into 
myftery and fable, feign the one to have drawn after 
him, and tamed the moft lavage beafts ; and the other 
to have animated the very trees and ftones, by the 
power of mufic, Horace had received the fame tra- 
ditions of ail the tilings I have now narrated, and with 
thefe mentions other ufes of mufic. The pafTage is in, 
Jiis book de arte Poetica, and is worth repeating. 

Sihvftrfs hwlncS} facer interprefq; deorum > 
C&dibus Cf? viftu fade, deterruit Orpheus : 
Dzftus oh bac Unire tigrei, rabidofq; leanes : 
DlcJus Cf? Amphion^ Thebot:^ cond'no*- arcis y 
Saxa mover e fono tcjludim: y & prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellei. Full htsc fapientia quondam^ 
Pubiha privatis fecernere^ fa era prof ants : 
Cfincubhu prohlbere vago : dare fa era mar it is : 
Qppida moliri : Uges i n cider e ligno : 
Sic honor y £*f nomen divinis vatibur^ aique 
Carminibus venit, Po/l bos in/ignis Homerus, 
Tyrtsufq* mares animos in martia be Ha 

Verfibtii exacuit. Dicltz per carmina fortes : 
£t vites monfirata via eft : & gratia regitm 
Pier Hi tent at a mod'.s : iudufa\ repertus 3 
Et long or um ope rum finis : ne forte pudoriy 
Sit tibi mufa Ijt a- filers^ et cantor Apollo, 

From thefe experiences I fay, the art was publicly 

honoured by the governments of Greece, It was by 

the law made a neceiTary part of the education of youth. 

pteto allures us it was thus at Athens ; in his firft Al- 

cibiades 
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cibiades, he mentions to that great man, in Socrates's 
name, how he was taught to read and write, to play on 
the harp, and wrcftle. And in his Crito, he fays, did not 
the laws moll reafonably appoint that your father 
fhould educate you in mufic and gymnMftic ? And we 
Unci thefe three, grammar, mufic and gymnaftic, generally 
named together, as the known and necefTary parts of 
the education of youth, cfpccially of the better fort : 
Plutarch and Athcgiasus give abundant tcftimony to 
this; and Terence having laid the icene of his plays in 
Greece, or rather only translated, and at moft but imi- 
tated Menander, gives us another proof, in the Aft 3. 
Scene 1. of his Eunuch. Fac periculum in literis, fac 
in palasftra, in nvuficis. Quae liberum fcire aequum eft 
adolefcentem folertem dabo. 

The ule of mufic in the Temples and fblemn fervice 
of their Gods is pari all queftion. Plato in his Dia- 
logues concerning the laws, gives this account of the 
fac red mufic. That every fong confift of pious 
words. That we pray to God to whom we facri-. 
flee. That the poets, who know that prayers are 
petitions or requefts to the Gods, take good heed they 
don't afk ill inftead of good, and do nothing but what's 
juft, honeft, good and agreeable to the laws of the fo- 
ciety ; and that they ihew not their compofitions to 
any private peribn, before thofe have {cen and approved 
them who are appointed judges of thefe things, and 
keepers of the laws : then, hymns to the praifes of the 
Gods are to be fung, which are very well connected 
with prayer; and after the Gods, prayers and praifes 
are to be offered to the daemons and heroes. 

As they had poetical com polk ions upon various fub- 
jects tor their public folemnities, fo they had certain 
determinate modes both in the harmonia and rythmus, 
which it was unlawful to alter; and which were hence 
called nomi or laws, and muiica canonica. They were 
jealous of any innovations in this matter, fearful that z 
liberty being allowed, it might be a'bufed to luxury ; 
for they believed there was a natural connection between 
the public manners and mufic : Plato denied that the 
mufical modes or laws could be changed without, a 
change of the public laws; he meant, the kirluence of 
mufic was fo great, that the changes in it would nectf- 

fa-ril/ 
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ferity produce a proportional change of manners and the" 
public conftitution. 

The ufe of it in war will eafily be allowed to have 
keen by public authority ; and the thing we ought to 
remark is, that it was not ufed as a mere %nal, but 
for infpiring courage, raifing their minds to the ambi- 
tion of great actions, and freeing them from bafe and 
cowardly fear; and this was not done without great 

art, as Virgil {hews when he {peaks of Mifenus, 

^uo nan fr&Jianttor alter., 
JEre a ere vires, martemque ace aider e canlu. 

From Athens let us come to Laccdemon, and here 
we find it in equal honour. Their opinion of its na- 
tural influence was the fame with that of their neigh- 
bours : and to fhew what care was taken by the law, to 
prevent the abufe of it to luxury, the hiflorians tell us 
that Timctheus was fined for having- more than fever! 
Hxings on his lyre, and what were added ordered to be 
taken away. The Spartans were a warlike people, yet' 
very feniible of the advantage of fighting with a cool 
and deliberate courage ; therefore as Gellius out of* 
Thucydides reports, they ufed not in their armies, 
ihit.ru ments of a more vehement found, that might in- 
Same their temper and make them niore furious, as the 
tuba, cornu and lituus, but the more gentle and moderate 
founds and modulations oi the tibia, that their minds 
Being more compofed, they might engage with a rati- 
onal courage. And Gellius tells us, the Cretans ufed 
the Cithara to the fame purpofe in their armies. We 
Have already heard how this people entertained at great 
expence the famous Thaies to inftruft their youth in 
mufic ; and after their mulic had been thrice corrupted, 
thrice they reftored it. 

If we go to Thebes, Epamlnondas will be a witnefs 
of the efteem it was in, as Corn. Nepos informs 
ts. 

Athensus reports, upon the authority of Theopom- 
gus, that the Getan ambaiTadors, be»ng fent upon an 
embaiTy of peace, made their entry with lyres in their 
Bands, iinging and playing to compofe their minds, 
and make ' themfelves- mailers of their temper. ' Wc 

jieed 
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Hera not then doubt of its public encouragement a- 
tuong this people. 

.But the moll: famous inftance in all Greece, is that of 
the Arcadians, a people, fays Polybius, in reputation 
for virtue among the Greeks; efpccially for their devo- 
tion to the Gods. Muiic, fays he, is efteemed every 
where, but to the Arcadians it is necciiary, and allowed 
a part i.n the eftablifiimcnt of their ft ate, and an ia- 
difpen fable part of the education of their children. 
And tho' they mhdit be ignora&l: of other arts and 
feiences without reproach, yet none might pre! time to 

wain knowledge in iridic, the tew of the land making 

jt ncceitary ; and inluinciency in it was reckoned infa- 
mous among that people. It was net thus eftablifhcd, 
fays he, lb much for luxury and delight, as from a 
\viTe confederation of their tollfome and induftrious 
life, owing to the cold and melancholy air of their 
climate; which made them attempt every thing for 
ioftning: and fweetnincc thofe anftcntics th.-y were con- 
qemned to. And the neglect of this dilcip.'ine he gi;es 
as the reafon of the barbarity of tire Cynsthians, a 

people of Arcadia. 

We. fhall next confider the flate of mulic amrng 
the ancient Romans. Till luxury and pride rum'd the 
Manners of this brave nation, they were famous for 
a fevere and exaft virtue. And tho* they were con- 
vinced of the native charms and force of mufic, yet we 
don't find they cherifhed it to the fame degree as the 
Greeks ; from which one would be tempted to think 
they were only afraid of its power, and the ill ufe it 
Was capable of : t A caution that very well became thole 
who valued themfelves lb much, and juitly, upon their 
piety and good manners. , . 

Corn. Ncpos, in his preface, takes notice of the dif- 
ferences between the. Greek and Roman cuiloms, par- 
ticularly with refpeel to mufic ; and in the life of 

K'paminondas, he. has thefe words,' Scimus enim mufi- 
curn noflris morions abefTe a principis perfona j faltare 
etiam in vitiis poniy qua* omnia apud Grcecos & gratia! 
& lau'de diena ducuntur* 

Cicero in the beginning of the firft book of his Tuf- 
culan Queflions, tells us, that the old Romans did not 

ftudy the more loft and polite arts fo much ss the 

I ©reelbf 
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Greeks ; being more addicted to the ftudy of morality 
and government : hence muiic had a fate fbmewhat 
different at Rome. 

But the fame Cicero fhews us plainly his own opinion 

of it. Lib. 2. deLcsibus- Alfcntior enim Pintoni, 
nihil tarn facile in aninios tencros atque mollcs influcrc 

cpam varies canendi fonos. Quorum diet vix pot eft 

quanta fit vis in utrarnque partem, namque 5c incitaC 

lan;pjente% 6c lancruefacit inckatos, et turn' remitt.it 

animos, turn contra hk* Certainly he had been a wii- 

nels to this power of found, before he could fpeak fo ; 

and I ill all not believe he had met with the experiment 

Only at Athens. A man fo famous for his eloquence, 

mn ft have known the force of harmonious numbers, 

2nd well proportioned tones of the voice. 

Quhitilian fpcaks honourably of muiic. He lays, 
Lib. i. Chap. ii. Nature feems to ha-vs given us this 
gift for mitigating the pains of life, as the common 
practice of all labouring men teftiiics. He makes it 
ncceifary to his orator, becaufe, fays he > Lib. 8. Chap. 
4. It is impoftible that a thing ihculd' reach the heart' 
which begins with choking the ear ; and becaufe we 
are natural 'y picafed with harmony, otherwife Inftru- 
ments of mufic that cannot cxprefs words would not 
make fuch iurpnfing and various effects upon us. And 
211 another place, where he is proving art to be only 
nature perfected, he fays, muiic would not otherwife 
be an art, for there is no nation which has not its- 
longs and dances. 

Some of the firft rank at Rome practifeu it. Athe- 
nsus fays of one Mafurius, a lawyer, whom he calls- 
one of the beft and wifeft of men, and inferior to* 
none in the law, that he applied himfelf to muiic dili- 
gently. And Plutarch places muiic, viz. longing and 
playing on the lyre, among the qualifications of Mc- 
tella, the daughter of Scipio Metellus. 

Macrobius in the 10 Chap. Lib. 2. of his Saturnalia 

« 

fhews us. that neither iinsrinsj nor dancinff were reck- 
oned di {honourable exercifes even for the quality 
among the ancient Romans ; particularly in the times 
between, the two Punick wars, when their virtue and 
manners were at the beft ; provided they were not 
ftudied with too much curiouty, and too much time 

fpent- 
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fpent about them ; ami obferves, that it is thk, and 
not {iiTiv>!v the u'e of thole, th it S.ituft complains of 
in Beinpronra, wlivn he fays ilie knew pfallerc <S: fal- 
tarc eicgantiiiq quam iH-ceiic crar probai. What an 
opinion M;i*,*r*»l*U{'* Limit *f had ivi midie we have in 
part I hewn alivady ; ttr vvliiv li K.t us add here this rc- 
markab'c paiLm- in the place form. r!v cited. Ita 

. * * ■ - v 

denique Minim \\An\m ami no: cjnuhm <;ubernatur, u t 
o: ad helium progreiiui & etiaiii rerrpHii canatur, cintu 
<x excitante & mrfus fednntc virruicm ; dat ibmnos 
adimirque nee n on cur as ffc immiuit oi ret rah it, iran\ 

iugguTt, clcmentiam fuadet, corporum quoquc inorbk 
nrederuv. Mine eft quod a*gris remedia prantantcs 
p nee i 11c re dicuntur. The abu'e of it, which 'tis proba- 
ble lay chiefly in their idle, ndiculoui, and lafcivioiw 
dancing, or perhaps their ipending too much time even 
in the mod innocent part of it, and not applying it 
to the true ends, made the wilcr fort cry out, and 
brought the character of a muiieian into tbinc discredit. 
But wc find, that the true and proper inuik was ft ill in 
honour and pracYifc among them : had Home ever fuch 

poets, or were they ever lb honoured as in Ai^uituV? 
reign } Horace, tho' he complains of t!ie air. sib of 
the theatre, and the mulic of it, yet in nianv p'a<-es 

he fliews us, that it was then the pnicYife to ting 
verfes or odes to the iound of the lyre, or o( pipes, 
or of both together; Lib. 4. Ode 9, Verba loquor 
foci and a chord is. Lib. 2. En. 2. Hie e^o verba ivns 
motura fonum conncctere digner ? In the tirft Ode, 
Lib. 1. he gives us his own charter as a- poet anil 
muueian, Si nequc tibias Euterpe cohiher, ecc. He 
fliews us, that it was in his time ufed both publicly in 
the praile of the gods and men, and privately for recre- 
ation,- and at the tables of the great, a* we f>:\J clearly 
in thele paiTages. Lib. 4. Ode 11, Conduce mo.Ios 

amanda voce quos redd as, niiauentur atra* carmine 

curai. Lib. 3, Ode 28. Nos cantabhnus invicem Nep- 
tunum, tu curva recincs lyra Latonam, &e. Lib. 4. 
Ode 15. Noi'que cc proieftis lucihus 6: facris-Rite Deos 
piius adprecati, virtute funclos more patrum duces, 
Lydis remifto carmine tibiis Trojamnue, eo\ canernus. 
Epode 9. Quando repoftum caxubum ad ftftas dapes 
tecum.— Bvate Mccarnas Uibam t Souantc mittis tibiis 

i 2, carmen 
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carmen Ivra. Lib, 3. Ode it. Tuque tcfludo — Nunc 
& divitum mcnfis & amica remplis. 

For all the abufcs of it, there were {till fome, even 
of the heft cliara£k-rc, that knew how to make an in- 
nocent ufe of it : Sueton in Titus's life, whom lie calls 

Amor ar delici^ grncris hurnnni, among his other ac- 

eomp'ifhmcnts acids, Sec! ne Muiicce quidem rudis, ut 
qui cantaret & pialieret jucunde fcientcrque. 

There is enough faid to fhew the real value and ufe 
of rnuiic amoncr the ancients* I believe it will be 
ncedlefs to iniifr. much upon our own experience ; I 
ihall only fay, theie powers of muiic remain to this 
dav, and are as universal as ever. We ufe it -fi.il I in 
war and in facred things, with advantages that they 
on T y know who have the experience. But in common 
life, almoft every body is a wkneis of its fwect hi flu* 
ences. 

What a powerful impreflion rnuiical founds makes 
even upon the brute animals, elpecially the feathered 
kind, wc are not without fome inftances. But how 
furprinncr are the accounts we meet with anions; the 
old writers? I have referved noplace for them here. 
Icon may fee a variety of ftorics in ./Elian's Hhlory of 
Annua'?, N trabo, Pliny, Marcianus Capella, and others; 

Before I leave rhi*, 1 muft take notice of fome of the 
extraordinary effects alcribed to muiic. Pythagoras is 
faid to have had an abibiute command of the human 
paiTion% to turn them as he pleated by mafic : they 
tell us, that meeting a young man who in great fury 
was running to burn his rival's houfe, Pythagoras 
allayed his temper, and diverted the deiign, by the^ 
fole power of mufic. The {lory is famous how Ti- 
Tnothcus, by a certain ftrain or modulation, fired Alex- 
ander's temper to that degree, that forge tt»ng himfelf, 
in a warlike rage, he killed one of the company, and 
by a change of the muflc was ibftned again, even to a 
bitter repentance of what he had done. But Plutarch 
fpeaks of one Antigenidcs, a Tibicen or piper, who by 
fome war. ike ilrain hhd tranfporied that hero lo far, 
that he fell upon lome of the company. Terpander 
que) led a Sedition at Sparta by means of muiic. Tha- 
les being called from Crete, by advice of the oracle, 

to 
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fco Sparta, cured a raging peftilence by the fame means. 
The cure of difcafes by mufic is talked of with enough 
of confidence. Aulus GeHUi?, Lib. 4. Chap. 13, tells 

us, it was a common tradition, that thole who were 
troubled with the Sciatica (he calls them Ifchiaci) when 
their pain was mod exquifite, were eafed by certain 
gentle modulations of mufic performed upon the Tibiae; 
and fays, he had read in Theophraftus, that by certain 
artful modulations of the fame kind of inftrument, the 
bites of icrpents or vipers had been cured. Clytem- 
ncflra had her vicious inclinations to unchaftity cor- 
rected l)y the applications of niuixcians. And a vir- 
tuous woman is laid to have diverted the wicked defign 
of two rakes that affauUed her, by ordering a piece of 

mufic to be performed in the Spondcan mode. 



A fhort History of the Improvements in 

■ : MUSIC. 

* 

FOR what reafbns the Greek muilcians made fuch 
a difficult matter of their notes and figns we can- 
not gueis, unlets they did it designedly to make their 
art myftcrious, which is an 'odious fuppoiltion ; but 
One. can fcarcely think it was otherwife, who confiders 
how obvious it was to find a more cafy method. This 
was therefore the rlrft thin" the Latins corrected in ths 
Greek mufic, as we have already heard was done by 
liocthius, and further improved by Gregory the Great. 
The next ftcp in this improvement is commonly 
afcribed to Guido Aretinus, a BcnecluElin monk, of Arc- 
tium in Tufcany, who, about the year 1024, (tho* 
there arc fame differences about the year) contrived the 
ufe of a ft*ve of 5 lines, upon which, with its fpaccs he 
marked his notes, by fetting points (.) up and down upon 
them, to denote the rife and fall of the voice, (but as yet 
there were no different marks of time ;) he marked 
each line and fpace at the beginning of the Have, 
with Gregory's 7 letters, and when he fpake of the 

notes 
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notes, he named them by thefe inftcad of the long 
Greek names of Proilambanomenos, &c. The Cor- 
refpondence of thefe letters to the names of the chords 
in the Greek fyftem being fettled, the degrees and in- 
tervals between any line or lpaee, and any other were 
hereby undcrftood. But this artiik-e of points and 
lines was tiled before his time, by whom invented is 
not k now n ; and this we learn from K i re h e r, w h % * vi y s 
he found in the Jeiuits library at ?\lem*na a Greek 
manuicript l»ook of hymns, mure than 700 vvars old * 
in which ionic hymns were written 0:1 a {Live of tf lines, 
marked at the beginning w\ffy g Grc;k !-irrr.i- ike 
notes or points were let upon the lim *, but no ule 
made of the fpaces : Vincenzo Galileo confirms . - abb 
in this. Hut whether Guido knew this, is a tjuefiinii ; 
and tho' he did, yet it was well contrived to ule the 
fparcs and lines both, by which the notes lye nearer 
each other, fewer lines are needful for any interval, and 
the distances of notes are eaiicr reckoned. 

But there is yet more of Guido' s contrivance, which 
deferves to be conlidcred ; Firft, He contrived the 6 
muhVal iyllablcs, ut, re, mi, fa, ibl 3 la, which he took 

out of this latin hymn. 

UT que ant lax is RE fonare Jib r is 
JidJra gcjlorum FAmuli tuorum y 
SOLve piiuiii LAbii rcatum y 

pater a!mc n 

In repeating this it came into his mind, by a kind of 
divine inilin£l fays Kircher, to apply thefe Iyllablcs 
to his notes of mufic : a wonderful contrivance cer- 
tainly for a divine inftinct ! But let us fee where the 
excellency cf it lies : Kircher fays, by them alone lie 
unfolded all the nature of muiic, diftinguifhed the 
tones (or modes) and the feats of the femitones, 
Eliewhere he fays, That by the application of theie 

iyllablcs he cultivated mufic, and made it fitter for 

finguig. In order to know how he applied them, 
there is another piece of the htftory we muft take along, 
viz. That finding the Greek Diagram of too finail 
extent, he added 5 more chords or notes m this manner j 
having applied the letter A to the Proilambanomenos. 

and 
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And the reft in order to Mete HyperboljEon, he adtletl 
a chord, a, Tonus below Pro flam, and called it Hypo- 
proflamhnnomcnos, and after the Latins g. but com- 
moniy marked wirh the Greek V; to fhew by this, 
fome fay, that the Greeks were the inventors of mufic ; 
but others fay, he meant to record him fe If (that letter 
being the fir ft in his name) as the improver of muiic ; 
hence the Scale came to be called the Gamm. Above 
Nete liyperbolceon he added other 4 chords, which 
inade a new disjunct Tctrachord, he called Hy per- 
il ypcrbohuon ; fo that his whole Scale contained 20 
diatonic notes, (for this was the only Genus now ufed) 
befides the b flat, which correfponded to the Trite 
Syncmincnon of the ancients, and made what was 
afterwards called the feries of b molle, as we fhall 
hear. 

Now the application of thefe fyllables to' the Scale 
was made thus: Between mi arid fa is a femitoncj 
nt : re, re : mi, fa : fol, and fol : la are tones (without 
tliftinguiihing greater and leffer;) then becaufe there arc 
but 6 fyllables, and 7 different notes or letters in the 

8vc; therefore, to make mi and fa fall upon the true 
places of the natural femitoncs, ut was applied to dif- 
ferent letters, and the reft of the 6 in order to the 
others above ; the letters to which ut was applied arc 
g. c. f. according to which he diltinguifhed three feries, 
viz. that which began with ut in g, and he called it the 
feries of b durum, becaufe b was a whole tone above a; 
that which began with ut in c was the feries of b na- 
tural, the fame as the former; and when ut was in f, 
it was called b molle, wherein b was only a femitone 
»1x>yc a* See the whole fcale in the following fcheme,- 
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where obferve, the fcnc9 

of b natural Hands be- 
tween the other two, and 
communicates with both; 
ib that to name the chords" 

of the icale by thcie fyl- 
lahics, if wc would have 
the femitoncs in their na- 
tural places, viz. b . c, 
and c . f, then we apply 
ut to g, and after la, we 

the ierics of b 

natural at fa, and after 
la of this, we return to 
the former at mi, and ib 
on ; or we may begin at 
ut in c, and pa's into the 
fi'rft ieries a t mi, and 
then ba^k to the other at 
fa : by which means the 
one transition is a femi- 
tone, viz. la . fa, and the 
other a tone la : mi. To 
follow the order of b 
mollc, wc may begin with* 
ut in c or f, and make 
transitions the fame way 



as formerly : hence came the barbarous names of (3am- 
mut, Are, Bfni, Sec. with which the memories of learn- 
ers uled to be opprelTed. But now what a perplexed 
work is here,* with fo many different fyiiables applied 
to every chord, and all for no other purpole but mark- 
ing the places of the femitoncs, which the iimplc letters 
a : b . c; &c. do as well, and with' infinite more eafe„ 
Afterwards ibme contrived better, by making feven fyi- 
iables, adding Si in the blanks you fee in the ieries be- 
tween la arid ut, lo that mi -fa and li-ut are the two 
natural femi tones : Thcfe 7 completing the Svc, they 
took away the middle feries as of no ufe, and ib ut 
Being in g or f, made the feries of B durum (or natural., 
which is all one) and B mollc. But the Englifb throw 
6ut both ut and 5, and make the other* 5 ferve for all. 

This wonderful contrivance of Giro's fix fyiiables, U 

what 
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What a very ingenious man thought iit to call Crux 
tcnellorum inurcniorum : but he miidit have raid ir of 
any of the Methods ; for which rcatun, 1 believe, they 
are laid ailde with very many, and, 1 am lure, ought 
to be i'o with every body. 

But to go on with Guido; the letters he applied to 
his lines and fpaces, were called keys, and at iirft he 
marked every line and Ipace at the beginning of a Have 
with its letter; afterwards marked only the lines, as 
fome old examples fhew ; and at lafi marked only one, 
yvhich was therefore called the fisned Clef; of which 
he diftinguifhed three different ones > g, c, f; (the three 
letters he had placed his ut in) and the rcafon of this 
leads us to another article of the hiftory, vi/». That 
Guido was the inventor of Symphonetic composition, 
(for if the ancients had it, it was loft ; but this (hall 
be considered again) the iirft who joined in one har- 
mony fevcral diilinft melodies, and "brought it even the 
length of 4 parts, viz. Bafs, Tenor, Counter, and Tre- 
ble ; and therefore to determine the olaces of the feve- 
ral Parts in the general fyftem, and their relations to 
one another, it was neceffary to have 3 different figned 
Clefs. 

He is alfo {aid to be the contriver of thofe inftru- 
ments they call Polyplecira, as ipinets and harpftchords : 
however they may now differ in 111 ape, he contrived 
what is culled the Abacus and the Palmuhe, that is, the 
Machinery by which the firing is flruck with a Plect- 
rum made of quills Thus far go the improvements 
of Guido Aret'mus, and what is called the Gmdonian 
Syftem ; to explain which he wrote a book he calls 
Ins Micrologum. 

The next confidcrablc improvement was about 30CI 
years after Guido, relating to" the Rythmtfs, and the 
marks Jjy which the duration ok every note was known ; 
for hitherto they had but imitated the {implicit y of 
the ancients^ and barely followed the quantity of the 
Syllables, or perhaps not fo accurate in that, ma*de all 
their notes of equal duration, as iome of the old Rc- 
clefiaftic mufic is an mftancc of. To produce all the 
effects mufic is capable of, the necemty of notes of 
different quantity was very obvious; for the Ry turn us 
j.s the foul of mufic ; and becaufc the natural quantity 
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of the (yiialiles was not thought fuflicient for all the 
variety of movements, which we know to he fo agree- 
able in muiic, therefore about the year i 330 or 1333? 
Jays Kirchcr, the fainous | oa ivnc* dc Minis, DotStor ar 

Paris, invented the different hVurcs of notes, which 
. *-* . 

exprefs the tinic, or length of every note, at leaf! their 
True relative proportions to one another. Anciently 
they were called, Maxima, Longa, Brevls, Sennhrcvis, 
XVI ■lima, Semitninima, Chroma, (orFuia) Scmichroma. 
What we call the Dcmifcmiquavcr is of modern addi- 
tion. But whether all tlieie were invented at once is 

not certain, nor is it probable thev were ; at firft 'tis 
like they nied only the Longa and Jlrcvis, and the reft 
were added by decrees. "Now alio was invented the 
diviiion of every ibng in ieparate and diftindl bars or 
meafures. Then for the proportion of thefc notes 
one to another it was not always the fame ; fo a Long" 
was in fomc cafes equal to two JJrcvcs, fomctimes tor 
three, and fo of others; and this difference was marked 
generally at the beginning ; and fometimes by the 

portion or way of joining them together in Hie middle 
of the fong ; but this varictv happened only to the 
firfl four. Again, icfpecYing the mutual proportions of 
the notes, they had what they called Modes, Isolati- 
ons and Time:, : The two lait were diitintruilhed into 
Pcrficl and Imperfect ; and the fiiit into greater and 
Iciitr, and each of thefe into perfeft and imperfect : 
but afterwards they reduced all into 4 modes including 
the Prolations and Times. I could not 'Junk it worth 
pain? to make a tedious description of all thefe, with 
their marks or ugns, which you may lee in the already 
mentioned Dictionaire de Muiiquc * I fhall only ob- 
fcrvc here, That as wc now make little uie of any 
note above the Scmibrevc, becaufe indeed t lie remai Fl- 
ing 6 arc lufEcient for all purposes, fo we have call off 
that difficulty or various and changeable proportions 
between the lame notes : the proportions of 3 to 1 and 
1 to 1 was all they wanted, and how much more eafy 
and limple is it to have one proportion iixt, viz. 1 : 1 
(i. e. a Large equal to two Longs, and fo on in order) 
and if the propoition of 3 : 1 between two fucceifive 
notes is required, this is, without any manner of con- 
fulion or difficulty, expreffed by annexing a point (.) 

on 
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on the right hand of the greateft of the two notes, as 
has been a hove explained ; io that 'tis a] mod a wonder 
how the elements of mufic were fo lono: involved in 
tiic'e ixerp't-xities, wlien a far caller way of coming to 
the lame end was not very hard to find. 

We Mi all obicrve here too, That till thefc notes of 
various Time were invented, inflrumental performances 
without long muft have been very imperfe£t if they liad 
anv ; and what a wonderful variety of entertainments 
Ave have by this kind of compofuion, I need not tell 
you. 

'I here remain two other very confidcrahle fteps, be- 
fore we come to the prclent ftarc of the 1caic of mufic. 
(undo firfl contrived the joining different parts in one 
concerr, as lias been faid, yet lie carried his fyflem no 
further than ao diatonic notes : now for the more ii:n- 
ple and plain eompoiitions of the Ecciciiaflie flue, 
w hie 1 1 is prnlv.ble was the moil cordiderable applic.it ion 
he made of mufic, this extent would afford no I a tic 
v.n-iety ; but experience has iincc found it necefiary to 
enlarge the fyflem even to 36 diatonic notes, which a.'* 
reprcierued in the forcmofl range of lcevs on lite brcnlt 
of a Itarpiicliord ; for <b many are required ro produce 
all that admirable variety of harmony, which the parts 
in modern com poll tions confift of, according to rim 
many different Riles pracliled : but a more comihrable 
defeat of his fyflem is, That except the tone between 
a and b, which is divided into two («.mii"<n\s by \, 
(flat) there was not another tone in all the foale di- 
vided ; and without this the fyflem is \cry imperfect 
with refpeel: to fixed founds, bccaule without thefc there 
can be no right modulation or change from key to kev. 
Therefore the modern fyflem has in every live 5 artifi- 
cial chords or notes, which we mark by the letters of 
the natural chords, with the diftinclion of ^ or i . 
ObiervCj That by thefc additional chords, we have the 
diatonic and chromatic Genera of the ancients mixed ; 
fo that eompoiitions may be made in cither kind, tho' 
we reckon the diatonic tlic true natural fpecies ; and if 
at any time, two 1c mi tones arc placed immediately in 
iucccnion : for example, if wc ling c . c£< . d, which is 
done for variety, tho' feldom, fo far this is a mixture of 
the chromatic ; but then to make it pure chromatic, no 

i£ 2, iinaUer 
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iniaUer interval can be {una: after two femitoncs a fee ml* 
ing than a Triemitone, nor deicending lets than a Tone 3 
becauie in the pure chromatic (calc the Spifium has al* 
wavs above it a Triemitone, ami below it cither a 
Triemitone or a Tone. 

The lad thing I flia.II confuler here is, how the 
modes were defined in theic days of improvement ; and 
I find thev were ^cnciallv chara&erifcd bv the fnecies 
of Svc" after Ptolomy's manner, and t lie re lore reckoned 
in all 7. But afterwards they coniidercd the harmonical 
and arithmetical divisions of the Svc, whereby it rc- 
lolvc; into a 4th above a 5th, or a 5th above a 4th. 
And from this they conftitutcd 12 mode*, making of 
each Svc two different modes according to this different 
divifion; but becaufe there are two of them that can- 
not be divided both ways, therefore there are but 12 
modes. To be more particular, confidcr, in the natural 
fyftem there are 7 different octaves proceeding from 
theic 7 letters, a, b, c, d, e, f, g ; each of which has 
two middle chords, which divide it harmonically and 
arithmetically, except f, which has not a true 4th, 
(becaufe b is three tones above it, and a 4th is but two 

tones and a femitone) and h, which confecpicntly wants 
the true 5th (becaufe t is only two tones and two 
iemitones above it, and a true 5th contains three tones 
and a femitone) thereiore we have only 5 ocf aves that 
are divided both ways, viz. a, c, d, e, g, which makes 
10 modes according to theic different di villous, and the 
other two f and b make up the 1 2. Thele that are 
divided harmonically, i. c. with the c,ths lowcft were 
called authentic, and the other plagal modes. Sec the 

following icheme. 

To thefe modes they gave the names of the ancient 
Greek tone<, as Dorian, Phrygian : but fcveral authors 
differ in the application of thele names, as they do 
about the order, as, which they fhail call the firfl and 
iecond, ecc. which bein«- arbitrary things, as far as I 
can underfland, it were as idle to pretend to reconcile 
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MOD K S. them, as it was in them to 

Pla«al. Authentic, differ about it. The material 

%V0 m 8w. point is, if we can find it, to 

* A > know what they meant by 

r- *- » thefc diftincYions, and what 

4/ A. $th. 4//;. was t j lc reu | u f e f them in 

' * v *~""*' * * mufic ; but even here where 
g c g c t ^ e y OU gj lt tf) | iavc a g ree j } we 

a — d — a — d f UK i t i iev differed. The bell 
b e t, e account to | )C given of it is 

c . J c J this: They confidered that an 

U g d g g vc w h*j C h wants a 4th or 5th, 

e a e a \ % imperfect ; thefc being the 

' ' concords next to Sve, the (on 2 

ought to touch thefe chords moil frequently and re- 
markably ; and becaufe their concord is different, which, 
makes the melody different, they edabliihed by this two 
modes in every natural octave, that had a true 4th and 
5th : then if the long was carried as far as the octave 
above, it was called a perfect mode ; if left, as to the 
4th or 5th, it was i m per feci ; if it moved both above 
and below, it was called a mixt mode : thus fome au- 
thors ipcak about thefe modes. Others confide ring how 
indifpcnlable a chord the 5th is in every mode, they 
took for the final or key-note in the arithmetically di- 
vided octaves, not the lowed chord of that octave, but 
that very 4th ; for example, the octave g is arithme- 
tically divided thus, g - c - g, c is a 4th above the 
lower g, and a 5th below the upper g, this c therefore 
they made the final chord of the mode, which therefore 
properly lpcaking is c and not g; the only difference 
then in this method, between the authentic and plagal 
modes is, that the authentic goes above its final to the 
octave, the other afcends a 5th, and defeends a 4th, 
which will indeed be attended with different effects, 
but the mode is effentially the fame, having the fame 
final to which all the notes refer. We mud next con- 
sider wherein the modes of one fpecics, as authentic or 
• plagal, differ among themfelvcs : This is cither by 
their ftanding higher or lower in the leak, i. c. the 
different tcniion of the whole octave ; or rather the 
different bubdivifion of the octave into its cone in no us 

degrees ; there is not another. Let us confide r then 

whether 
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whether thefe difference*; are fufficient to produce fa 
very different effects, as have been afcribed to them, 
for example, one is faid to be proper for mirth, another 
for iadncis, a third proper to religion, another for ten- 
der and amorous fobjedts, and ib on : whether we are 
to- afcribc inch effects merely in J he constitution of the 
octave, without rega* I to >**m\ differences and ingre- 
dients in the competition o{ in::ody, I doubt any body 
bow a davs wi.i be abiurd enough to affirm : theie have 
their proper difference?, 'tis tnir, but which have 1b 
Tittle influence, tha- by the various combinations of 
other caufes, one of thefe modes may be ufed to dif-r 
ferent purpofes. The greatcit and moil influencing dif- 
ference is that of thefe octaves, which have the 3d I. 
or 3d g. making what is above called the fharp and 
Sat key : but we are to notice, t:iat of all the 8ves, 
except c and a, none of them have all their effential 
chords in juit proportion, unlefs we neglect the differ- 
ence of tone greater and lefier, and alio allow the iemi- 
tone to fUnd next the fundamental in fome flat keys 
(which may be ufeful, and is fometimes uied-) and 
•when that is done, the octaves that have a fiat 3d will 
want the 6th g. and 7th g. which are very neceffary 
on ibme occafions ; and therefore the artificial notes 
$C and \, are of abfolute uie to perfect the fyftem. 
Again, if the modes depend upon the fpecies of Sves, 
now can they be more than 7 } And as to this dil- 
txnclion of authentic and plagal, I have fliown that it 
is imaginary, with refpect to any effential difference 
coaftituted hereby in the kind of the melody ; for tho* 
the carrying the fong above or below the final, may 
iiave a different effect, yet this is to be numbered a- 
mong the other caufes, and not afcribed to the conftitu- 
tion of the octaves. But 'tis particularly to be re-* 
marked, that thefe authors who give us examples in 
actual compofjtion of their 12 modes, frequently take 
in the artificial notes ^ and J, to perfect the melodv of 
their key ; and by this means depart from the confu- 
tation of the 8ve, as it ftands in the fixt natural fyftem. 
So we can find little certain and coniiftent in their 
way of {peaking about thefe tilings; and their modes 
a*e all reducible to two, viz. the fharp and flat; other 
cLfferences respecting only the place of the fcale where 
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the fundamental is taken : I conclude therefore that the 
true theory of modes, is where they are diftinguifhed 
into two fpeeies, fharp and flat, wliofe effects muft be 
allowed arc diilerent ; but other caufes muft concur td 
any remarkable cfrccr. ; and therefore 'tis unreafbnable 
to talk as if all were owing to any one thing. What 
they called the feries. of b molle, Was no more than 
this, That becaufe the 8vc f had a 4th above at b, cx~ 
cefiive by a femitonc, and confequently the 8ve b had 
a 5th above as much deficient, therefore this artificial 
note b flat or j, , ferved them to tranfpofe their modes 
to the diftance of a 4th or 5th, above or below ; -for 

a femitone above a, the reft keeping their 
ready fixt, the ierjes proceeding from c with, 
b natural (i, e. a tone above a) is in the fame order 
of degrees, as that from f with b fiat (i. e. \, a femi- 
tone above a ;) but f is a 4th above c, or a 5th beloiv; 
therefore to tranfpofe from the feries of b natural to 
h molle we afcend a 4th or defcend a 5th; and contra- 
rily from b molle to the other : This is the whole 
myftery ; but they never {peak, of the other tranlpofi- 
tions that may be made by other artificial notes* 

You may alfo ohferve, that what they called the 
ecclefiaftic tones^ are no other than certain notes in 
the organ which arc made the final or fundamental of 
the hymns ; and as modes they differ, fome by their 
place in the fcale, others by the fharp and flat 3d ; but 
even here every author fpcaks not the fame way * 'tis 
enough we know they can differ no other way, or at 
leaft all their differences can be reduced to tliele. At 
firft they were four in number, whole finals were d, e* 
f, g, conftituted authentically : this choice, we arc 
told, was firft made by St. Ambrofe, bifhop of Milan ; 
and for being thus chofen and approved, they pretend 
the name authentic was added : afterwards Gregory the 
Great added four plagals^ a, b, c, d, whofe finals are 
the very fame with the firft four, and in effect are only 
a continuation of thefc to the 4th below; and for this 
connection with them were called plagal, tho' the de- 
rivation of the word is not lb plain. 

The 
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The Ancient and Modern Mufic compared. 

TH E lalt age was famous for the war that was 
railed, and eagerly maintained by two different; 
parties, concerning the ancient and modern genius and 
learning. Among the dhputed points mufic was one. 
I know of nothing new to be advanced on either fide. 

The queftion in general is, Whether the ancients or 
the moderns beft underftood and pracYifed mufic ? Some 
affirm, that the ancient art of mufic is quite loft, among 
other valuable things of antiquity, vid. Pancirollus, dc 
Mufica. Others pretend j That the true fcience of har- 
mony is arrived to much greater perfection than what 
was known or pra&ifed among the ancients. The fault 
with many of the contenders on this point is, that 
they fight at long weapons; I mean they keep the ar- 
gument in generals, by which they make little more 
of it than ibms innocent harangues and flourifhes of 
rhetorick, or at moft make bold afiertions upon the 
authority of fome mifapplied cxpreffions and incredible 
ftories of ancient writers, for I am now fpeaking chiefly 
of the patrons of the ancient mulic. 

If Sir William Temple was indeed ferious, and had 
any. thing elfe in his view, but to mew how he could 
declaim, he is a notable inftance of this. Says he, 
What are become of the charms of mufic, by which, 
men and beafts were fo frequently inchanted, and 
their very natures changed ; by which the pafiions 
<c of men were railed to the greateft height and vio- 
* c lence, and then as fuduenly appealed, ib as they 
<c might be juftly faid, to be turned into lions or lambs.,- 
<c into wolves or into harts, by the power and charms 
cc of this admirable art ?" And he micrht have added 
too, by which the trees and Hones were animated ; in 
ipite of the lenle which Horace puts upon the ftories 

©f Orpheus and Amphion. But this queftion fhall be 
eonftdered prefently. Again he fays. <c 'Tis agreed 
** by the learned, that the icience of mufic, fo admired 
** of the ancients, is wholly loft in the world, and 
<c that what we have now, is made up out of certain 
" notes that fell into the fancv or obfervation of a 

* 

w poor fryar, in chanting his mattins* So that thofa 

" ma 
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~* c two divine excellencies of muiic and poetrv, are 
cc grown in a manner, but the one fiddling and the 
<c oilier rhyming, and are indeed very worthy tlie ig~ 
(i norance of the friar, and the barbaroiiihels of the 
** Goths that introduced them anion £ us." Some 
learned men indeed have faid fo ; but as learned have 
•fald otherwlfe : And for the delcription Sir William 
gives of the modern luufic, it is die pooreft thing ever 
was laid j and demon ft rates the author s utter ignorant, e 
of nuiuc : Did he know what ufe Guido made of thefe 
notes ? He means the iyllables, ut, re, mi, £cc. for 
tliefe are the notes he invented. If the modern muiic 
falls fhort of the ancient, it mnft be in the ufe and 

application; for the materials and principles of har-* 
inonv are the fame thing, or rather they are improved ; 
for Guido' s fcale to which he applied thefe iyllables, 
is the ancient Greek, fcale only carried to a greater 
.extent ; and which is much improved iince. - 

As I have ftated the qucftion, we arc firfb to compare 
the principles and then the practice. 

Meibomius, no enemy to the ancient caufe, {peaking 
of Ari {tides, calls him, Incomparabilis antiques muficas 
Au&or, & vere exemplar unicum, who, he fays, h:w 
taught and explained all that was ever known or taught 
before him, in all the parts. We have Ari{toxenu> ; 
and for what was written before him, he affirms u? 
have been very deficient : nor do the later writers ever 
iComplain of the lofs of any valuable author that wa> 
before them. 

Now we may fuppofe it will be manifeft to the un- 
•prejudiced, who confider what has been explained both 

of 'the ancient and modern principles and theory of 

harmonics, that they have not known more of it than 
•we do, plainly becaufe we know all theirs ; and that we 
Jiave improved upon their foundation, will be as plain, 
rfrom the accounts 1 have given of both, and the com- 
panion I have drawn all along in explaining the ancient 
-theory ; therefore I need infrft no more upon this part. 
The great difpute is about the practice. 

To underftand the ancient practice of mufic, we are 
-firft to confider what the name fignified with them. 
Mufic included thefe three things, harmony, rythmas, 
and verfe ; if there needs any thing to be added, take 

L tbeie". 
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thrf? fv\v authorities. In Plato's firft Alcibiades, So- 
crates aik* what he calls that art which teaches to fins; 
play on the harp, anil dance? and makes him anlVer, 
iMudc : But fircin^ a:r :>:';«* ihem w v s never without 
verle. T:::.- is aca::i confirms* 1 l>v Plutatvh, 'who fays, 
" 1 hat in judging of tliJ part-; cf mufic, reafon and 
Ci fenle muli he emplovcJ : :V r th:ie three muft al- 
' c ways meet in our h>»r:-:c, v,". bound, wherebv wc 
ce perceive harmony; 'x''n%-? 9 whereby we perceive 
<; Rvthmus ; aiii Lett**?- '»: bvliable«=, bv which weun- 
*' Jerftand what i^ -V.J." These tore we reafonably 
conclude, that their imriic confined of verfes funii 
by one or n;>::c voices, alternately, or in choirs; 
fometimes v.-.ih the found of inflruments, and ionic- 
times by voices only ; and whether they had any mu- 
fic without ling-ins:, ill ail acrain be coniidered. 

Let us now consider what idea their writers crive us 
of the practical mufic. This we may expect, if 'tis 
to be found at all, from the authors who write ex 
profeiib upon muiic, and pretend to explain it in all 
its parts. I have already fhewn, that they make the 
muiical faculties (as they call them) thefe, viz. Mela- 
paeia, Rythmopoeia, and Poefis. For the firft, to make 
the comparifon right, it fhall be coniidered under thefe 
two heads, Melody and Symphony, and begin with the 
InfL It has been obierved, in explaining the prin- 
ciples of the ancient Melopoeia, that it contains nothing 
but what relates to the conduct of a fingle voice, or 
making: what we call melody : there is not the leaft 
word of the concert or harmony of parts ; from which 
tnere is very great realbn to conclude, that this was 
no part of the ancient practice, and is altogether a mo- 
dem invention, and a noble one too; the firft rudi- 
ments of which has been already faid wc owe to that 
fame po?r fryar (as Sir William Temple calls him) 
Guido Aretinus. But that there be no difference 
about mere words, obferve, that the queftion is not, 
.Whether the ancients ever joined more voices or irs- 
flruments together in one Symphony ; but, whether 
feveral voices were joined, io as each had a difHncl; 
and proper melody, which made among them a fuccef- 

iioh 
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tfon of various Concords ; and were not in every note 
TJnifons, or at the fame diftance from each other, as 
8vcs t which laft will agree to the general iignitication 
of the word Symphonta ; yet 'tis plain, that in fuch 
cafes there is but one fong, and all the voices perform 
the fame- individual melody ; but when the parts differ, 
not by the tendon of the whole, but by the different 
relations of the fucceflive note*, This is the modern 
art that requires fo peculiar a genius, and good judg- 
ment, in which therefore 'tis fo difficult to fuccced 
well. The ancient harmonic writers, in their rules 
and explications of the Melopceia, fpeak nothing of 
this art: They tell us, that the Melopoeia is the art of 
making fongs ; or more generally, that it is the ufe 
of all the parts and principles that are the fubjects of 
liarmonical contemplation. • Now is it at all probable, 
that fo coniiderable an ufe of thefe principles was 
known among the ancients, and yet never once menti- 
oned by thofe who profeffed to write of Muflc in all 
its parts ? Shall we think thefe concealed It, becaulb 
they envied poller! ty fo valuable an art ? Or, was it 
the difficulty of explaining it that made them filent ? 
They might at leaft have faid there was fuch an art ; 
the definition of it is eafy enough : Is it like the reft 
of their conduct to neglect any thing that might re- 
dound in any degree to their own pralfe and glory ? 
Since we find no notice of this art under the Melopceia, 
it cannot be expected in any other part. If any body 
fliould think to find it in the part that treats of fyftems, 
becaufe that expreffes a compofition of feveral things, 
they will be difappointcd : for thefe authors have con- 
fide red fyftems only as greater intervals between whofe 
extremes other notes are placed, dividing them into 
leifcr intervals, in fuch a manner as a fingle voice may 
pafs agreeably from the one extreme to the other. 
But in diftinguifhing fyftems, they tell us, fome arc 
confonant, fome diflbnant : Which names exprelfed the 
quality of thefe fyftems, viz. that of the firft, the 
extremes arc fit to be heard together, and the other 
not; and if they were not uled in conibnance, may 
fome fay, thefe names are wrong applied : but tho 

L 2, they 
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thev liquified that qualify, it Wilt hot prove they were 
\i. r cu in (ronton ance,- at lea ft in the modern Way ; Be-* 
fides, when they ipeak plainly and expreffly of their 
ufe in hicreinVn or melody, they fife the lame names, 

to E-triify their agreements And if they Were ufed in 
confonarice'in the manner defefibed, why have We not 
at leaft feme general rules to guide us in the practice ? 
Or rather^ doe-; not their fllcnce in this, demonstrate' 
there was no (uch practice ? But tho 1 there is nothing 
to be found in thole who have written more fully and 
e-vpreftly on mulic, yet the advocates for the ancient 
fnu fie find demonftration enough, they* think* in fome 
paltages of authors that have given tfanficnt defcrip- 
tions of fnufk : hut if thefe paffages are capable of any 
other good fenfe than they put upon them, the filence" 
of the profefied writers on mufic will undoubtedly caft 
the balance on that fide. Ariftotle in his Treatife 
concerning the World, drifwers that qucfliori, If the 
World is made of contrary principles, how comes it 
that it is not long ago diflolved ? He fhews, that the 
beauty and perfection of it confrits in the admirable 
mixture and temperament of different things ; and- 
among his illuftrations brings in mufic thusj Mufic^ 
by a mixture of acute and grav% alfo of long and ihorfc 
founds of different voices, yields one abfolute or perfect 
concert. .Again, explaining the harmony of the de- 
ie fria] motions, where each orb, fays he, has its own- 
proper motion, yet all tend to one harmonious dndj 
as they alfo proceed from one principle, making a choir 
in the heavens by their concord* and he carries on the, 
comparison with muiic thus : As in a choir, after the 
Pizecentor the whole choir fings* compofed fometifnes 
of men and women, who by the different aciiteneis 
and o-ravity of their voices, make one concinnous har- 
n.ony. 

Lcr Seneca appear next. Don't you fee of how 
many voices the chorus confifts } yet they make but one 
iound : in it lome arc acute* fbme grave, and feme 
middle : women are joined with men, and whittles alfo 
put in -iiicng them : each fmgle voice is concealed, yet 

the whole is maniieit. 

Calliodorus 
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CafTiodorus fays, Symphony is an adjuflment of a 
grave found to an acute, or an acute to a grave^ 
making melody. 

Now the" rhoft that can be made of thefe pafTajres is, 
That the ancients ufed choirs of feveral voices differing 
in acute nefs and gravity ; which was never denied i 
but the whole of thefe definitions will be fully anfwer- 
tfdj fuppofing tSly fung all the fame part or fong 6nly* 
in different tensions, as 8ve in every note. And frorfi 
what was premifed, I think there is reafon to believe 
this to be the only true meaning. 

But there arc other conilderable things t6 "be faij 
that will put this queftion beyond all reafonable doubt. 
The word harmonia fignifies more generally the agree- 
ment of feveral things that make up one whole ; but 
fo dp feveral founds in fucceflion make up one fong, 
which is in a very proper fenfe, a composition. And iri 
this fenfe we have in Plato and others feveral compa- 

rifons to the harmony of founds in rriufic. But 'tis 
alfd lifed in the ftri£l fenfe for confonance, and fo is. 
equivalent to the word Symphonia. NoW we mail 
make Ariftotle clear his" own meaning in the paffagei 
adduced : he ufes Symphonia to exprefs two kinds of 
confonance ; the one, which he calls by the general 
name Symphonia, is the confonance of two voices that 
are" in every note unifon ; and the other, which he calls 
Antiphonia, of two voices that are in every note 8ve : 
In his Problems, § 19. Prob. 16. He afks why Sym- 
phonia is hot as agreeable as Antiphonia ; and anfwers, 
becaufe in Symphonia the one voice being altogether 
like or as one with the other, they eclipfe one another. 
The Symphoni here plainly muft fignify nnifons, and 
he explains it elfewhere by calling them Omophoni : 
and that the 8ve is the Antiphoni is plain, for it was 

a common name to 8ve ; and Ariftotle himfelf ex- 
plains the Antiphoni by the voice of a boy and a man 
that are as Mete and Hypate, which were 8ve in Py- 
thagoras's lyre. Again, I own he is not fpeaking here 
of unifon and 8ve fimply cenfidered, but as ufed in 
fdng ; and tho' in modern Symphonies it is alfo true, 
that unifon cannot be fo frequently ufed with as good 

effeft 
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crTe-ft as 8yc, yet his meaning is plainly this, viz. that 
when two voices flag together one long, 'tis more. 
;v_rretab : e that thev be Sve than unilon with one ano- 
The;-, in every note: this I prove from the 17th Probl. 
h% which he siks why Diapente and Diateilaron are 
never fung as the Antiphoui ? He an Avers, because 
the Antiphoni, or founds of 8ve, are in a manner 
both tli-r fame and different voices ; a$d by this like- 
s*-f*« where at the fame time each keeps its own dif- 

lince character, we are better pleated : therefore he 
ptiirms. that the Sve can only be fung in Symphony. 
Now that by this he means inch a Symphony is cer- 
tain, becaufe in modem counterpoint the 4th, and 
efpecialiy the 5th, arc indifpenfable ; and indeed the 
§tli with its two gd-v, arc the life of the whole. Again, 
in Probl. 18. he ano why the Diapafon only is maga- 
diied } And anAvers, becaufe its terms are the only 
Antiphoni ■ now that this fignifies a manner of Tinging, 
where the founds are in every note Sve to one another, 
:.; plain, from this word magadifed, taken from the 
name of &*x initrument, in which two firings were 
al"*avs itruck together for one note. Athenieus makes 

the Magadis the fame with the Barbiton and Pedis; 
and Horace makes the mufe Polyhymnia die inventor 
of the Barbiton. — Nee Polyhymnia Leiboum refugit 
tendcre Barbiton. — And from the nature of this in- 
lTrument, that it had two firings to every note, fome 
rhink it probable the name Polyhymnia was deduced. 
A.thenarus reports from Anacreon, that the Magadis 
hud twenty chords; which is a number fufficient to 
make us aliow they were doubled; lb that it had in 
«I1 ten notes : now anciently they had but three tones 
or modes, and each extended only to an 8vc, and being 
a tone ail'nder, required precifely ten chords ; therefore 
Athene js corrects Poiiidonius for favinff the twenty 
chord-, were all diilincl notes, and neceliary for the 
three mode*. But he further confirm* this point by a 
citation from the comic poet Ale xan J rides, who takes 
a companion from the Magadis, and fays, I am like 
the Magadis, about to make you underfland a thing 
that ib at the fame tvmz both rublimc and low ; which 

proves 
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p;f<vcs that two ft rings were flrurk together, and that 
they were not iinifon. lie reporis alio the opinion, of 
the poM Jon, that the Ma;;adl-; coniifted of two flutes, 
which were both lean ded together. From all this 'tis 
plain, That bv magadiicd, Ariftotle means i'ueh a 
conf6nance 01 10 a mk as to be in everv note at the lame 

d i {lance, and confecjuently to be without Symphony 
and parts according to the modern practice. Athcnauis 
reports alio ct Pindar, i*%ni he called the mutic lung 
by a boy and a man, Magadis; becaufe they lung to- 
ffcthcr the fame fono; in two modes. Mr. Perault 
concludes from this, that the ft rings of the Magna 1 is 
were fomctimes gds, becaufc Ariftotle fays, the 4th and 
5 til arc never magadi fed : but why may not Pindar 
mean that they were at an Sve's di (lance ; for cer- 
tainly Ariftotle ufed that companion of a boy and a 
man to exprefs an 8ve : Mr. Perault thinks it mull be 
a %d, becaufe of the word mode, whereof anciently 
there were but three; and confirms it by a paiTage out 
of Horace, Epod. 9. Sonante milium tibiis carmen 
lyra; hac Dorium illis Barbarum : by the Barbarum, 
fays he, is to be underftood, the Lydian, which wa> 
a Ditonc above the Dorian : but the difficulty is, that 
the ancients reckoned the Dkone at beft a concmnous 
Difcord ; and therefore 'tis not probable they would 

nib it in fo remarkable a manner : but we have e- 
nough of this. The author laft named obferves, that 
the ancients probably had a kind of limple harmony, 
in which two or three notes were tuned to the principal 

chords of the key, and accompanied the fong. This 
he thinks probable from the name of an inftrument 
Pandora that Athenceus mentions ; which is likely the 
fame with the Mandora, an inftrument not very long 
ago ufed, fays he, in which there were four firings, 
whereof one ferved for the fong, and was ftruck by a 
Pleclrum or quill tied to the fore-finger; the other 
three were tuned lb as two of them were an 8ve, and 
the other a middle, dividing the 8ve into a 4th and 5th : 
they were ftruck by the thumb, and this regulated by 
the rythmus or meal u re of the fong, i. e. Four ftrokes 
• for every mcaiure of common time, and three for 

triple. 
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triple. He thinks Horace points out the manner of 
this inftrument in Ode 6. Lefbium ferrate pedem, met- 
.que pollicis iftum, which he thus translates. Take 
notice, you who would join your voice to the found 
of my lyre, that the meafure of my fong is fapphic, 
which the ftriking of my thumb marks out to you. 
This inftrument is parallel to our common bagpipe. 

The pafTages of Ariftotle being thus cleared, Seneca 
and C^ffiodorus may be eafily given up. Seneca lpeaks 
of vox media, as well .as acuta and gravis ; but this 
can iignify nothing, but that there might be two 8ves, 
one between the men and women, and the fh rill tibia; 
might be 8vc above the women : but then the latter 
part of what he fays, deftroys their caufe ; for lingu- 
lorum voces latent, can very well be faid of inch as 

iing the fame melody uniion or p&ave, but would by 
-no means be true of fevera; y pices performing a mod era 
Symphony, where every part is confpicuous, with a 
perfect harmony in the >vho}e. For Caifiodorus, what 
jie fays lias no relation to confonance, An adjustment 
pf a grave found to an acute, or an acute to a grays 
inakkig melody : if it be aiiedged that tempera men.- 
tum may iignify a mixture, it mug: be allowed ; but 
then he ought to have faid, Temperamentum fpnitus 
gravis & acuti ; for what nieans fonitus gravis ad acu- 
rura, and .again acuti ad gravem ? gut in the .otlier 
cafe, this is well enough, tor he means, That melody 
may copfiit either in a prpgrefs from acute to grave, 

or cpntxarily : and then the word njodulamen was 
cever applied any other way than to fucceffiye founds- 
There is another parage which If. Vpffius cites from 
>£lian the Platonic, where he fay.s, .Symphony eonftfts 
of two or more founds differing in acuteneis and gra- 
vity., with the fame cadence and r.emperainent : but 
this rather adds another prppf that what Symphonies 

they had were only of Several voices &*ging the fame 
melody only in a different tone. 

After fueh .evident demonstrations, there needs no 
more to be lain* to prove, that Symphonies of different 
f>arjs are a modern imprp vemens. From, their rejefting 

lie gdsand £ths out. of the. number of concords, 4 tlw 

Small 
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:ontrived with thefe principles, yet 'tis hard to think 
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fmall extent of their fyftcm being only two octaves, 
and having no tone divided but that between Mefe and 
Paramefe, we miglit argue that they had no different 
parts 
be eontr 

they would lay the foundations of that practice, and 
carry it no further * and much harder to believe, they 
would never fpeak one word of 1uch an art and prac- 
tice, where they profefs to explain all the parts of rau- 
fic. But for the Symphonies, which we allow them to 
have had, you will afk why thefe writers don't fpeak 
of them, and why it feems fo incredible that they 
fhould have had the other kind without being ever 
mentioned, when they don't mention thefe wc allow > 
The reafon is plain, becaufe the nrufician's bufiuefs was 
only to compofe the melody, and therefore they wanted 
only rules about that ; but there was no rule required 
to teach how feveral voices may join in the fame fong, 
for there is no art in it : experience taught them that 
this might be done in u niton or octave ; and pray 
what had the writers more to fay about it ? But the 
modern fymphony is a quite different thing, and needs 
much to be explained both by rules and examples. 
But 'tis time to make an end of this point : there is 
only to be added, that if plain reafon needs any au- 
thority to fupport it, there can be adduced many mo- 
derns of character, who make no doubt to fay, that 
after all their pains to know the true ftate of the ancient 
mufic, they could not find the lcaft ground to believe 
there was any fuch thing in thefe days, as mufic in parts. 
Perrault has been named, and fhall only add to him 
Kircher and Doctor Wallis, authors of great capacity 
and infinite induftry. 

Our next comparifon fhall be of the melody of the 
ancients and moderns ; and here comes in what's ne~ 
ceffary to be faid on the other parts of mufic, viz. the 
rythmus and vcrfe. In order to this comparifon, me- 
lody ihall be diftinguifhed into vocal and inflrumental. 

By the firft, is meant mufic fet to words, efpecially 
verfes ; and by the other, mufic compofed only for 
inflrumcnts without ringing. For the vocal you fee 

by the definition that poetry makes a necefiary part 

M of 
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pf it: this was not only of ancient practice, but 
the chief, if not their only practice, as ^ ap- 
pears from their definitions of muiic already explained. 
*Tis not to be expected that there fhould be any com- 
panion made of the ancient and modern poetry; 'tis 
enough to obferve, That there are admirable perform- 
ances m both; and if we come fhort of them, 'tis 
not for want either of genius or application : but per- 
haps we fhall be obliged to own, that the Greek and 
Latin languages were better contrived for pleafing the 
ear. We are next to confide r, that the rythmus of 
their vocal rnufic was only that of the poetry, depend- 
ing altogether on the verfc, and hid no other forms or 
variety than what the metrical art afforded : under 
the head of mutations, thole who confider the rythmus 
make the changes of it no other than from one kind of 
roetrum or verfe to another, as from jambick to cho-s 
raick : and we may notice too, That in the more gene- 
ral fenfe, the rythmus includes alio, their dancings, and 
all the theatrical action. It is to be imagined there- 
fore, that their vocal mufic confined of verfes,. fet to 
muflcal tones, and fung by one or more voices in 
choirs or alternately ; fometimes with and alfo without 
the accompaniment of imtruments : to which we may 
add, from the lail article, That their fymphonies con- 
futed only of Several voices performing the fame long 
in different tones as unifon and octave. For instru- 
mental muhc, 'tis not fo very plain that they ufed any: 
and if they did, 'tis more than probable the rythmus 
was only an imitation of the poetical numbers, and 
contifted of no other nieaiures than what were taken 
from- the variety and kinds of their verfes ; of which 
they pretended a iufheient variety for expreffing any 
juhjeei: according to its nature and property : and fince 
the chief defi<rn of their muiic feerns to -have been to 
move the heart and pafftons, they needed no other 
rythmus. It cannot be denied, that there are many 
pailagcs which fairly iniinuate their pra&ice upon in- 
ftniQTents without finding; fa Athenaeus fays, The 
Synaaiia was a conteft of pipes performing alternately 
\\ ithout {inging. And Qumtilian hath this expreflion, 
jf the mrinhers and air* of muiic have fuch a virtue, 
how much more ought eloquent words to have ? That 

is 
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is to fay, the other has virtue or power to move '.;.-, 
without refpect to the words. But if they hail an/ 
rythmus for inftru mental performances, which was dif- 
ferent from that of their poetical meafurcs, how comes 
it to pafs that thofe authors who have been fo full in 
explaining the figns by which their notes of mufic were 
xeprefented, fpeak not a word of the figns of time for 
anftruments ? Whatever be in this, it inuft be owned 
that finging with words was the moft ancient practice 
of mufic, and the practice of their more folemn and 
perfect entertainments, as appears from all the mftances 
above adduced, to prove the ancient ufe and efteem o£ 
mufic : and that it Was the univerfal and common 
practice, even with the vulgar, appears by the paftoral 
dialogues of the poets, where the contefl is ordinarily 
-about their ikill in mufic, and chiefly in finging. 

Let us next confider what the prefent practice (a- 
anong Europeans at leaft) confifts of. We have, firft, 
vocal mufic ; and this differs from the ancient in thefe 
,refpects, viz. That the confti union of the rythmus is 
different from that of the verfe, fo far, that in fettinv 
mufic to words, the thing principally minded is, to ac- 
commodate the long and fhort notes to the fyllabies ia 
fuch manner as the words may be well feparated, and 
the accented fyllable of every word fo confpicuous, 
that what is fung may be dlftincuy undcrftood : the 
movement and meafure is alio lotted to the different 
fubjects, for which the variety of notes, and " the con- 
stitutions or modes of time afford fufficient means. 
Then we differ from the ancients in our instrumental 
accompaniments, which compofe fymphonies with the 
voice, fome in unifon, others making a diftinct melody; 
Which produces a ravifhing entertainment they were 
not blefl with, or at leafl without which we fhould 
think ours imperfect. Then there is a delightful mix- 
ture of pure inftru mental fymphonies, performed alter- 
nately with the fong. Laftly, We have compofitions 
fitted altogether for inftruments : the defign whereof is 
not fo much to move the paflions, as to entertain the 
mind and pleafe the fancy with a variety of harmony 
and rythmus ; the principal effect of which is to raiie 

delight jukI adffiixaUoxif This is the plain ftate of the 

M % ancient 
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ancient and modern inufic, in refpeft of practice: but 
to determine which of them is moil perfect, will not 
perhaps he fo cafily done to iatisfy every body. Tho' 
we believe theifs to have been excellent in its kind, 
end to have had noble effects ; this will notpleafe fome, 
iinkis we acknowledge ours to. be barbarous, and al- 
together ineffectual. The effects are indeed the true 
arguments; but how. mail we compare theiCj when 
there remain no examples of ancient composition to 
judge by } fo that the defenders of the ancient mulic 
admire a thing they don't know; and in all probability- 
judge not of the modern by their peribnal acquaintance 
with it, but by their fond n els for their own notion.;. 
Thole who irudy our mulic, and have well tuned ears, 
can bear witnefs to its noble effects : yet perhaps it will 
be replied. That this proceeds from a bad tafte, and 
fomething natural, in applauding the beft thing we 
know of any kind. But let any body produce a better, 
and we lhall heartily applaud it. They bid us bring 
back the ancient mmicians, and then they will effectu- 
al!}* fhew us the difference ; and we bid them learn to 
imderftand the modern mulic, and believe their owa 
ienies : in lhort, we think we have better reafon to 
determine in our own favours, from the effects we 
actually feel, than any body can have from a thing 
they have no experience of, and can pretend to know 
no other way than by report : but we fhall confider the 
pretences of each party a little nearer. It has been 
already obferved, that the principal end the ancients 
propofed in their muiic, was to move the paffions j and 
to this purpofe poetry was a neceffary ingredient. We 
have no difpute about the power of poetical compoii- 
tions to affect the heart, and move the paflions, by fucn. 
a itrong and lively reprelentation of their proper objects, 
as that noble heart is capable of: the poetry of the 
ancients we own is admirable ; and their verfes being 

Jung with harmonious cadances and modulations, by a 
clear and lweet voice, fupported by the agreeable found 

of fome inftrument, in luck manner that the hearer 

underilood every word that Was faid, which was all 

delivered witk a proper action, that is, pronunciation 

and geflures tunable to, or expreffive of the fubject, 

as 
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p 

ns we alio fuppofe die kind of vcrfe, and the modula- 
tion applied to it was ; taking their vocal miilic in this 

view, we make no doubt that it had admirable effects 
in exciting love, pity, anger, grief, or any thing elfc. 
the poet had a mind to : but then they muft be al- 
lowed to affirm, who pretend to have the experience of 
it, That the modern muiic, taking it in the fame fenfe, 
has all thefe effects. Whatever truth may be in it, 
we lhall pals what Doctor Wall is al ledges, viz. That 
thefe ancient effects were moil remarkably produced 
upon ruftics, and at a time when mufic was new, or a 
very rare thing : but it muft be obferved with him. 
That the paflions are canty wrought upon. The deli- 
berate reading of a romance well written will produce 
tears, joy, or indignation, if one gives his imaginations 
a loole ; but much more powerfully when attended 
with the things mentioned : fo that it can't be thought 
fo very myfterious and wonderful an art to excite paf- 
fion, as that it fhould be quite loft. Our poets are 
capable to exprefs any moving ftory in a very pathetic 
manner : our muficians too know how to apply a {cit- 
able modulation and rythmus; and we have thofe who 

can put the whole in execution ; fo that a heart capable 
of Being moved will be forced to own the wonderful 
power of modern muiic : the Italian and Englifh thea- 
tres afford fuiheient proof of this; fo that it is to be 
believed, were we to collect examples of the effects 
that the a cling of modern tragedies and operas have 
produced, there would be no reafon to fay we had loft 

tlie art of exciting pafiion. But 'tis needlefs to inlift 
on a thing which {o many know by their own expe- 
rience. If fome are obftinatc to affirm, That we are 
fr.il 1 behind the ancients in this art, becaufe they have 
never "felt fuch effects of it; .we will afk them if they 
think every temper and mind among the ancients was 
equally difpofed to relifb, and be moved by the fame 
things ? If tempers differed then, why may they not now, 
and yet the art be at leaf!, as powerful as ever ? Again, 
have we not as good reafon to believe thofe who affirm 
they feel this influence, as you who lay you have 
never experienced it ? And if you put the matter al- 
together upon the authority of others, pray, is not the 

teftimony 
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teftimony of the living for the one, as good as that 
of the dead for the other "t 

But Hill there are wonders pretended to have been 
performed by the ancient mirfic, which we can produce 
nothing like; fuch as thofe amazing tranfports of mind, 
and hurrying of men from one paftion to another, all 
on a fudden, like the moving of a machine, of which 
we have fo many examples in hiftory. For thefe we 
fball anfwer, That what is reckoned incredible in them 
may juftly be laid upon the hiftorians, who frequently 
aggravate things beyond what's ftrictly true, or even 
their credulity in receiving them upon weak grounds ; 
and molt of thefe ftories are delivered to us by writers 
who were not themfelves witneiTes of them, and had 
them only by tradition and common report. If no- 
thing like this had ever been juftly obje&ed to the an- 
cient hiftorians, we might think ourfelves obliged to 
find another anfwer : but flnce 'tis fo, we may be al- 
lowed to doubt of thefe fa&s, or fuipecl: a c lea ft that 
they are in a great degree hyperbolical. Confider but 
the drcumftances of fome of them as they are told, 
and if they are literally true, and can be accounted for 
no other way but by the power of found, it mult be 
owned they had an art which is loft : for example, the 
quelling of a fedition. Let us reprefent to ourfelves a 
furious rabble, envenomed with dilcontent, and enraged 
with opprefEon ; or let the grounds of their rebellion 
"be as imaginary as you pleafe, itill we muft confider 
them as all in a flame ; fuppofe next, they are attacked 
by a fkilful muiician, who addrefTes them with his pipe 
or lyre ; how likely is it that he ibould perfuade them 
by a fong to return to their obedience, and lay down 
their arms ? Or rather, how probable is it that he 
may be torn to pieces, as a folemn mocker of their juft: 
refeatment ? But that there may be allowed fome 
foundation for fuch a ftory, we will fuppofe a man 
of great authority for virtue, wifdom, and the love of 
mankind, comes to offer his humble and afFeclionate 
advice to fuch a company ; we will fuppofe too, he de- 
livers it in verfe, and perhaps fings it to the found of 
his lyre, (which feems to have been a common way 

of delivering public exhortations in more ancient times, 

the 
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the mufic being ufcd as a means to gain their atten- 
tion,) it cannot be thought impoffible that this man 
may perfuadc them to peace, by reprefenting the danger 
they run, aggravating the mifchief they are like to 
bring upon thcmfelves and the fociety, or alfo cor- 
re&ing the falfe views they may have had of things. 
But then will any body fay, all this is the proper ef- 
fect of mufic, unlets reafbning be alfo a part of it? 
And muft this be an example of the perfection of the 
ancient art, and its preference to ours ? In the fame 
manner may other inftances alledged be accounted for, 
fuch as Pythagoras's diverting a young man from the 
execution of a wicked defign, the reconcilement of two 
inveterate enemies, the curing of Clytemneftra's vicious 
inclinations, &c. Horace's explication of the ftories 
of Orpheus and Amphion, makes it probable we ought 
to explain all the reft the fame way. For the ftory o£ 
Timotheus and Alexander, as commonly reprefented, 
it is indeed a very wonderful one, but we muft here 
allow fome thing to the boldnefs or credulity of the 
hiftorian : That Timotheus, by Ringing to his lyre, 
with moving gefture and pronunciation, a well com- 
pofed poem of the atehievements of fomc renowned 
hero, as Achilles, might awaken Alexander's natural 
paffion for warlike glory, and make him exprefs lyi 
iatisfacYion with the entertainment in a remarkable 
manner, is in no wife incredible : we are to confider too 
the fondnefs he had for the Iliad, which would difpofe 
liira to be moved with any particular ilory out of that : 
but how he mould forget himfelf fo far, as to commit 
violence on his beft friend, is not fo eafily accounted 
for, unlefs we fuppofe him at that time as much under 
the power of Bacchus as of the mufes : and that a 
fofter theme fung with equal art, fhould pleafc a her© 
who was not infeniible of Venus's influences, is no 
myftery, efpecially when his miftrefs was in company : 
but there is nothing here above the power of modern 
poetry and muMc, where it meets with a fubject the 
lame way difpofed, to be wrought upon* To make 
an end of this, the hiftorians, by faying too much, 
have given us ground to believe very little. What do 
you think of curing a raging pcftilence by mufic ? 

For 
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For curing the bites of fcrpents, we cannot fo much 
doubt it, iince that of the Tarantula has been cured m 

"» ■■■■■■'* * 

Italy. But then they have no advantage in this in- 
itance : and we muft mind too, that this cure is not 
performed by exquifite art and fkill in mufic ; it does 
not require a Correlli or Valentini, but is performed by 
ilrains difcovered by random trials without any rule : 
and this will ferve for an anfwer to all that's alledeed 
01 the cure of difeafes by the ancient mufic 

*Tis lime to bring this companion to an end * and 
after what's explained, it muif be owned, that the 
state of mufic is much more perfect now than it was 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. The art of 
mufic, and the true fcience of harrnony in founds is 
greatly improved. Their mufic has been allowed (in- 
cluding poetry and the theatrical action) to have been 
very moving ; but at the fame time it muft be faid, 
their melody has been a very fimple thing, as their 
fyilem or fcaje plainly fhews. 

And the confining all their rythmus to the poetical 
numbers, is another proof of it, and fhews that there 
has been little air in their mufic ; which by this ap- 
pears to have been only of the recitative kind, that is, 
only a more mufical fpeaking, or modulated elocution ; 
the character of which is to come near nature, and be 
only an improvement of the natural accents of words 
by more pathetic or emphatical tones ; the fubject 
whereof may be either verfe or profe. And as to their 
lnibruxnent? of inufic, for any thing that appears cerr 
tain and plain to us, they have been very -fimple. In- 
deed the public laws in Greece gave check to the im- 
provement of the art of harmony, becaufe they forbade 
all innovations in the primitive fimple mufic ; of which 
.there are abundance of teftimonies. Plato fays, in his 
Xreatife of the Laws, viz. That they entertained not 
jn _t]ie city the makers of fuch instruments as have 
many -brings, as the Trigonus and Pe&is; but .the 
X.yra '^ri& Cithara .they tiled, and allowed alio fome 
firnpje Pitrjilse in the country. But 'tis certain, that 
primitive iijnplicity was altered ; fb that from a very 
.few firings, they ufed a great number : but there is 

muc£ ".uncertainty about the ufe of them, as whether it 

was 
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Was for mixing their modes, and the genera, or for 
itrikins; two chords toother as in the m:s cadis. Sines 
inftruments have been mentioned, two things mult be 
obferved, firft, That they pretend to have had tibia* 
of different kinds, whole fpcofk linuuk were excellently 
chofen for exprcrring di He rent fubjefts. Then, there is 
a defcription of the Organum hydraulicum in Tertul- 
lian, which fbme adduce to prove how per feci: their in- 
liniments were. — Specla portentofam Archimedis muni- 
iicentiam; organum hydraulicum dico, tot membra, 
tot partes, tot compagines, tot itinera vocutn, tot com- 
pendia fon o rum, tot commercia mod or urn, tot acies 
ribiarum, & una moles erunt omnia. Lut it will not 
be pretended to have been more perfect than our mo- 
dern organs : And what have thev to compare ot th 
■ft ringed kind, with our harpiichords ; anJ all the in- 
ftruments that are {truck with a bow ? 

After all, if our melody or fongs are only equal to 
the ancients, it is to be hoped, the art of muftc is nr.t 
loft as lbme pretend. But then, what an improvement 
in the knowledge of pure harmony has been m*ivk, 
iince the introduction of the modern fymphonici ? 
Here it is, that the mind is ravifhed with th 
ment of things feemingly contrary to one 
We have here a kind of imitation of the works of na- 
ture, where different things are wonderfully joined in 
one harmonious unity : And as ibme thirds appear at 
firft view the fartheft removed fro::* fymiruiy and 
order, which from the courfe of things we learn to h-z 
ablblutely neceftary for the perfection and beauty of 
the whole; fo difcords being artfully mixed with con- 
cords, make a more perf. ^ ^empoiition, which fur- 
priies us with dclh'h*. I: the mind is natunlly pleafed 
with perceiving of order and proportion, with compar- 
ing feverai things together, and difecrning in the mid ft 
of a fecming confufion, the rhoft: perfect and ex aft 
difpofition and united agreement; then the modem 

concerts muft: undoubtedly be allowed to be entertain- 
ments worthy of our natures : And with the harmony 
of the whole we muft coniider the furpriiing variety 
of air, which the modern conftitutions and modes' of 
Time or ry thrmis afford ; by which, in our inftramen- 
tal performances, the feoi'e and imagination are {o 

mightily 
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mightily ckanTied. Xo'.v, this is an application o( mil- 
tic fo a quite different purpoie from that of moving 
pafl;c>n : But is ir rt*slrm«*14e upon that account, to call 
it ia'e and iniirr.ificanr, as fome do. Tt was certainly 
a nol>V ufe of muiic r> make it fubfervjent to mora- 
lity and virtue; and if we apply it lefs that way, 'tis 
heeauie we had Icis need of fuch allurements to our 
duty : but whatever he the reafon ot this, 'tis enough 
to the preicnt argument, that our mufic is at Icaft not 
inferior to the ancient in the pathetic kind : and if ir 
be not a low ami unworthy thing for us to be picaicd 
with proportion and harmony, in which there is pro- 
perly an intellectual beauty, then it muft be eonteflcd, 
that the modern mufic u more perfect than .the ancient. 
But why mud the moving of particular pa Hi on s be the 
only uie of muiic ? If we look upon a noble building, 
or a curious painting, we are allowed to admire the 
dciign, and view all its proportions and relation of 
parts with plea fu re to our underftandings, without any 
reipect. to the paflions. We mufr. obferve again, that 
there is icarce any piece of melody that has not fome 
general influence upon the heart; and by being more 
ir r ishtly or heavy in its movements, will have different 
effects ; tho* it is not defigned to excite any particular 
paflion, and can only be laid in general to give plea- 
in re, and recreate the mind. But why fliould we dif- 
putc about a thing which only flrangers to muiic can 
ipeak ill of r And for the harmony of diifcrent parts, 
the defenders of the ancient muiic own it to be a va- 
luable art, by their contending for its being ancient : 
let me therefore again affirm, that the modems have 
wonderfully improved the art of mufic. It mufl be 
acknowledged indeed, that to judge well, and have a 
true relifli of our more elaborate and complex mufic, 
or to be fenfible of its beauty, and taken with it, re- 
quires a peculiar genius, and much experience, without 

which it will feem only a confuted noifc ; but I hope 
this is no fault in the thing. If one altogether igno- 
rant of painting looks upon the molt curious piece, 
* wherein L Jinds nothing extraordinary moving to him, 
"becaufe the excellency of it may lie in the defign and 
admirable proportion and fituation cf the parts which 

he- 
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be takes no notice of : muft we therefore fay, it has 
nothing valuable in it, and capable to give pleafure to 
a better judge ? What, in mufic or painting, would 
iceni intricate and confufed, and fo rive no fatisfacYion 
to the unikilled, will ravifh with admiration and de- 
light, one who is able to unravel all the parts, obferve 
their relations and the united concord of the whole. 
Hut now, if this be iiich a real and valuable improve- 
ment in mufic, you will aik, How it can be thought 
rhe ancients could be ignorant of it, and fatisfy them- 
felves with fuch a fimple mufic, when we confider their 
great perfection in the filler arts of poetry and painting, 
and all other fciences ? How it comes that the anci- 
ents left us any thing to invent or improve ? And 
how comes it that different ages and nations have ge- 
nius and fondnefs for different things ? The ancients 
fludied only how to move the heart, to which a great 
many things neceffarily concurred, as words, tune, and 
action'; and by thefe we can ftill produce the fame 
effects ; but we have alio a new art, whofe end is ra- 
ther to entertain the underftanding, than to move par- 
ticular- paffions. What connection there is between 
their improving other fciences and this, is not fo plain 
as to make any certain conclufion from it. And as to 
their painting, there have been very good reafons at* 
ledged to prove, That they followed the fame tafte 
there as in- the mufic, i. e. the fimple obvious beauties, 
of which ' every body might judge and be fenfible. 
Their 'end was to pleafe and move the people, which 
is better done by the feufes and the heart than by the 
underftanding; and when they found fufficient means 
to accomplifh this, why fhould we wonder that they 
proceeded no -further, efpeciaily when to have gone 
much beyond, would likely have loft their defign. 
But, fay you, this looks as if they had been fenfible 
there were improvements of another kind to be made : 
fuppofe it was fo, yet they might flop when their prin- 
cipal end was obtained. And Plutarch fays as much, 
•for he tells us it was not ignorance that made the an- 
cient mufic fo fimple, but it" was fo out of politic : yet 
he complains, that in his own time, the very memory 
»f the ancient modes that had been fo ufeful in the 

N 2 education 
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education of youth,, and moving the paflions, was loft 
ill- * * i< • J . . , . 

into the. innovations and luxurious vanctv introduced 

by later rnuncians ; and now, when a full liberty feems 
to have been taken, mav we not wonder that fo little 
improvement was made, or at leaft fo little of it ex- 
plained and recorded to us by thole who wrote ol mufic, 
after fuch innovations were fo far advanced. 

-This difpute (which is perhaps too tedious already) 
fhall be ended with a ihort consideration of what the 
hoi deft accufer of the modem rnuftY, Ilaae Voflius, fays 
a-gainii it, m his book, de poematum cantu & virions, 
rythmic He obierves, what a wonderful power motion 
has upon the mind, by communication with the body ; 
how we arc plealed with rythmical or regular motion $ 
ihen he obferves, that the ancient Greeks and Latins, 
perceiving this, took an infinite pains to cultivate their 
language, and make it as harmonious, efpecially in what 
related to the rythmus, or number and combination of 
long and fhort fy liable*., as pofliWe; to this end parti- 
cularly were the pedes metric! invented, which are the 
ioundations of their verification ; and this he owns 
.was the only rythmus of their mufic, a,nd fo powerful, 
that the whole effect of muiic was aicribed to it. And 
approve the power attributed to the rythmus, he cites 
asveral paflages. That it gives life to mufic, efpecially 
the _ pathetic, will not be denied; and we fee the power 
of it even in plain prole and oratory ; but to make 
J t the whole, i s perhaps attributing more than is due: 
It As rather to be thought the words and fenfe of what's 
iung, the principal ingredient ; and the other a noble 
iexvant to them, for railing and keeping up the at.ten~ 
tion, becauie of the natural pleafure annexed to thefe 
fenfarions. "Tis very true, that there is a connection 
between certain paipons, which we call motions, of the 
mind, and certain motions in our bodies; and when by 
any external motion tlieie can be imitated! and excited, 
np doubt we /hall he much moved ; and the mind, by 
that influence, become? either gay, foft, brifk or drow- 
IV : but how any particular paftion can be excited 
without men a liveiv reureientation of its proper object, 
3* only words adord, is not very intelligible; at lean: 
this .appears, to me the moii juft and effectual way. 

But 
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But let us hear what notion others had of this matter, 
Qui ntilian fays, If the numbers of mufic have iiich in- 
fluence, how much more ought eloquent words to have ? 
And in all the ancient mufic the greateft care was 
taken, that not a fyllable of the words fhould be loft, 

for fpoiling the fenfe, which Voflius himfelf obferves 
and owns, Pancirollus, who thinks the art loft, af~ 
cribes the chief virtue of it to the words. — Siquidem 
una cum mclodia Integra percipiebantur verba : and 

the very reafon he gives, that the modern mufic is lefs 
perfect, is, that we hear founds without words, by 
which, fays he, the ear is a little pleafed, without any 
entertainment to the understanding : but all this has 
been confide red already. Voflius alledges the mimic 
art, to prove, that the power of motion was equal to 
the moil eloquent words; but we fliall be as much 
ftraitned to believe this, as the reft of their wonders* 
Let. them believe it who will, that a pantomime had 
art to make himfelf eafily understood without words, 
by people of all languages : and that Rofcius, the co- 
median, could exprefs any fentence by his geftures, as 
{lgnificantly and varioufly, as Cicero with all his ora- 
tory. Whatever this art was, 'tis loft, and perhaps it 
was (bmething very furprifing ; but 'tis hard to believe 
thefe ftories literally. However to the thing in hand, 
we are concerned only to confider the mufic al or rjo-» 
etical rythmus, 

Voilius fays, that rythmus which does not contaija 
and exprefs the very forms and figures of things, can 
have no effect ; and- that the ancient poetical numbers 
alone are juftly contrived for this end. And therefore 
the modern languages and verfe are altogether unfit 
for mufic ; - and we mail never have, fiiys he, any right 
vocal mufic, till our poets learn to make verfes that 
are capable to be fung, that is, as he explains it, till 
we new model our languages, reftore the ancient me- 
trical feet, and banifh. our barbarous rhimes. Our 
verfes, fays he, run all as it were on one foot, without 
diftinftion of members and parts, in which the beauty 
of proportion is to be found ; therefore he reckons, 
that we have no rythmus at all in our poetry ; and 
affirms* that we mind nothing but to have fuch a 

certain 
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certain number cf fyllables in a verfe, of whatever 
nature, and in whatever order. Now, what a rafh 
and unjuft criticifm i? this ! if it was (b in his mother 
tongue, the Dutch, I know not ; but it is othcrwife 
in Englifh. J Tis true, we don't follow the metrical 
compoiition of the ancients ; yet we have Inch a mix- 
ture of ftrorig and loft, long and ihort fyllables, as 
makes our -verfes flow, rapid, frnooth, or rumbling, 
agreeable to the njbjeft. " Take any good Englifh verfe, 
and by a very final! change in the tranfpofition of a 
word or fyllabie, any body who has an car will find, 
that we make a very great matter of the nature and 
order of the fyllables. But why mufc the ancient be 
the only proper metre for poetry, and mufic ? He fays, 
their odes were fung, as to the rythmus, in the fame 
manner as we lean them, every pes being a diftinct bar 
or xneafure, feparate by a diftincl: paufe ; but in the 

bare reading, that difrincrion was not accurately ob- 
ferved, the verfe being read in a more continuous 
raannen Again- he notices, that after the change of 
the ancient pronunciation, and' the corruption of their 
language, the mafic decayed till it became a poor and 
\ nfignificant art. Their odes had a regular return of 
the fame 'kind of verlc ; and : the fame quantity of fyl- 
lables in the fame place of every . firnilar verfe:' bur 
ihere^-nothing, fays he, but confufion of quantities in 
the modern odes ; fo that to follow the natural quan- 
tity of otff fyllables, every: ftanza will be a different 
long, otherwife than in the ancient verfes : (he fhould" 
have minded, that every kind cf ode was not of this 
nature; and how. heroic verfes were fung," if this was 
izecefiary," is hard to be dilcovered, becaufe in them the 
dacrylus and fpondeus are fome times in one* place of 
the verie, and' fometimes in another.) But initead of 
this, ~he lays, the moderns have no regard to the na- 
tural quantity of the fyllables, and have introduced an 
urinatand- and barbarous variety of long .and fhort 
notes,' which they apply without any regard to the 
fobject and fenle of- the verfe, or the natural pronun- 
ciation : ■ fo that nothing can be underftood that's fung, 
unlefs one knows it before ; and therefore, no wonder, 
lays lie, that onr vocal mufLc has no effects. Now 

here 
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tart U indeed a heavy charge, but experience gives 
Hie authority to affirm it to be auiblutely falfe. We 
h.ive vocal mufie as pathetic as ever the ancient was. 
If any finger don't pronounce intelligibly* that is not 
the fault of the mullc, which is always lb contrived, 
as the fenfc of the words may be diflintlly perceived. 
But this is impoffible, fays he, if we don't follow the 
natural pronunciation and quantity ; which is preca- 
rioufly fa'td ; for was the Hnging of the ancient odes 
by feparate and di flint! rneafures of metrical feet, in 
which there mufl frequently be a flop in the very 
middle of a word, was this the natural pronunciation, 
and the way to make what was fung beft under flood ? 
He tells us, they read* their poems otherwife. And if 
practife would make that diflincl: enough to them, will 
it not be as {ufficient in the other cafe. Again, to 
argue from what's ftrictly natural, will perhaps be no 
advantage to their caufe ; for don't we know, that the 
ancients admitted the mofl unnatural portions of words, 
for the fake of a numerous ftile, even in plain profe ; 
and took Hill greater liberties in poetry, to depart from 
the natural order in which ideas lie in our mind ; far 
otherwife than it is in the modern languages, which 
will therefore be more ealily and readily underflood in 
ringing, if pronounced diflinclly, than the ancient 
verie could be, wherein the conftrudtion of the words 
was more difficult to find, becaufe of the tranfpofitions. 
Again the difference of long and fhort fyllables in 
common fpeaking, is not accurately obferved ; not 
even in the ancient languages ; for example, in com- 
mon fpeaking, who can diilinguifh the long znd fhort 
fyllables in thefe words, fatis, nivis, miiit. The ienfe 
of a word generally depends upon the right pronun- 
ciation of one fy liable, or two at moil in very long 

words ; and if thefe are made confpicuous, and the 
words well feparated by a right application of the long 
and fhort notes, as we certainly know to be done, then 
we follow the natural pronunciation more this way 
than the other. If 'tis replied, that fince we pretend 
to a poetical rythmus, fui table to different iubje&s, 
why don't we follow it in our mufk r Tho' that ryth- 
mus is more diftinguifhed in the recitation of poems, 

yet 
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yet our mufical rythmus is accommodated alfb to it J 
but with fuch liberty as is neceifary to make good 
melody ; and even to produce flronger effects than a 
ilrnple reciting can do; and I would afk, for what 
other reafon the ancients fung their poems in a manner 
different from the bare reading of them r Still he tells 
us, that we. want the true rythmus, which can only 
make pathetic mufic ; and if there is any thing moving 
in our ibngs. he fays, *ris only owing to the words ; 
fo that prole may be fung as well as verfe : that the 
words ought naturally to have the grcatefl influence, 
has been already considered ; and there is no real on 
why the ancient poetical rythmus fhould have the 
only claim to the pathetic ; as if they had exhaufted 
all the combinations of long and fhort founds, that 
cn.n be moving or agreeable : but indeed the queftion 
35 about matter oi fact, by this defence of the 
modem mufic, it is not all alike good, or that 
there can be no juft objection laid againft any of 
our compofitions, especially in the letting of mufic to 

words ; there is only to be faid, that we have admir- 
able compofitions, and that the art of mufic, taken in 
all that it is capable of, is more perfect than it was 
araon? the old Greeks arrd Romans, at leaft for what 
ran poifibly be made appear* 
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